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OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
During the aOnRE. fifth Session, 1875-76. which will commence en 








the Ist of OCTOB S following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICA AL. DEMONST RATIONS will be given :— 
Chemistry. By E. Fran Ph.D. F.R.S. 

Hy emt . By John Pe -D. 

3 Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D. F.RS 

4. Mineralogy. iy War! mW. A. F.B.S., 

5. Mining. Chai 

«, Geology. A. 0. as LL.D. 

7. Applied Mechanics. M. cae M.A. 

8. Physics. By Frederick ¢ Sethria Ph.D. F.R.S. 

9. Mechanical Drawi: J. H. Edgar, M.A. 


The Lecture Fees for Stu ents 7 es of becoming Associates are 
r Two Annual Payments of 20/., exclu- 


rses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 41 each. 


uced Fees. 
pectus and information, anplg the Reoistaar, Royal 
ganeol ‘of Mines, Jermyn-street, Londo: 
TRENHAM RKEEKS, Registrar. 


GoclaL SCIENCE CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, 





OCTOBER 6th and 13th. 
Pri odes Tae Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 

Presidente of De ments: I. Jurisprudence and Law Amend- 
ment, the a Sir Eaward Creasy, Ex-Chief Justice of Ceylon. II. 
Education, Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of Tondon School > 
tll. Heats Lew AS Richardson, Esq., M.D. F.R.S. IV. Eeo- 
and Trade, M. E. Grant Duff, Eeq , M.P. 

il: G W. Hastings, ea Chairman of Repression of Crime 
Section ; Lient.-Gen. E. Desens, C.B. R.E., Chairman of 
of Directors of Convict Priso 

Papers to be sent in by the 25th inst — Prospectuses and information 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Congress. Brighton ; or 1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, W.C. 0. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 


pax ROYAL AQUARIUM and SUMMER 
and WINTER GARDEN SOCIETY (LIMITED). 





Bator or Feviows. 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirousof becoming Fellows of the Royal 
Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden Society should st once 
send for Application Forms from the Secretary, and return them to 
the Offices of the Society. 

As hereafter Members will only be elected when Vacancies occur, 
Original Applicants will be balloted for in order of application. 

Exzcrion axp Priviteors or Feiiows. 

1. Every Candidate for Admission asa Fellow or Member shall be 
proposed at one Election Meeting, and en for at the next. 

2. Fellows will alone have the right of Admission on Sundays. 
together pi the privilege of Writing Orders for Two. 

3. All Fellows Balloted for and Elected by the Council of Fellows, 
or by the kxecutive for = time being, will be entitled to Free 

nm, all which the Building is open, as to 
the free use of the ceene! Sooms and Library, and a Ticket free in 
the Art-Union of fhe Gost 

4 Three Special Fi sii be held anapallz, at oy Fellows, 
embers, and their ees will alone be entitled t. 
These Fétes will be amongst the most exclusive and fashiouab of the 
forthcoming Season. 

5. By the Rule incorporated in the Articles of Association of the 
Society, no Fellow is in any way liable to contribute to the Debts and 
Liabilities of the Society beyond his Donation of 5! 5s, and his Annual 
eemaeede = 22. UvVE PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices: Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 


RorAL. AQUARIUM and SUMMER and 
WINTER GARDEN SOCIETY (LIMITED). 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

The Society will be prepared to receive Pictures and other Ne 4 
of Art for bxhibition on and after the 1st of DECEMBER. 
fietares 2 other Objects of Art will be received after the 11th _ 

The Society’s Gold Medal and 1007. will be awarded for the Best 
= Caintiog Exhibited, as also the Society’s Gold Medal and 50l. for 

he Best Water-Colour, and the Society's Gold Medal and Sul. for the 
Best Statue. Five Silver Medals and Five Bronze Medals will also be 
Based at the disposal of the Art Committee for award for special 
meri 

Prizes to the amount of 3.0002. will also be given away, for Distribu- 
tion amongst Fellows and Season-Ticket Holders in the Art-Union of 
_ Society, and these Prizes will be mainly selected from the pociety's 








XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
OIL. DUDLEY GALLERY. EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
DILLY.—NOTICE to ARTISTS. The day for taking in Pictures for 
the Ninth Winter Exhibition will be MO Day. the 4th of October, 
from 10 a.m.tol10pm. The Regulations can be bad on application to 
the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


ATIONAL ACADEMY for the HIGHER DE- 
VELOPMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING in ENGLAND, 
35, GREAT MAKLBOROUGH-STREET, Regent-street, W. 





President. 
Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Director. 
Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
Ptanoferte—Messrs. Franklin Taylor, Walter Sun, Frits Hartvigson, 
uenther, and Oscar Beringe’ 
Harmony and Composition— Messrs. B. Prout, 'B. A., and Hopper. 
NEXT TERM bem vom on October wt, 1875. Fee, Six Guineas 
per Term, Day 25 and 27, Scom OSS. 
eekly Eni le Practices (Duets, Trios, ‘se.). Violin, Herr 
Wiener ; Violoncello, Herr Daubert. 
Students can join these Classes without enteriog the Academy. 
For Prospectuses and all particuiars address the Director. 





OTICE.—For the List of DEALERS SELLING 
the WINES of JOSEPH TRAVERS & SONS, see THIS Day's 
ATHEN ZUM, page 337. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Tarro.o- 
GIOaL DEPARTMENT. —New Students must preseut th-m- 
selves on WEDNESDAY, September 29 
The College Theological Testamur can be obtained by 
A. Graduates in Arts of any British University, in Three Terms. 
b Agpeciates of the General Literary Department of King’s College, 
C. All duly qualified persons of 2\ years of age, in Six Terms. 
There is also a Preparatory Class for those wishing to pass the 
Entrance Examination. 
ey we apply, personally or »y post-card, to J. W. Cunsiva- 
HAM, » Sec 


ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Derantwexr 
GENERAL LITERATURE ame SCIENCE. —New Students 
will My Wasaltted on WEDNE Pas. Be tember 29. 
ent is mi divided 
wate yay b Classics, Math tics, Engli-h 
ry, aD Languages). 
The Modern Division, = includes English, Latin, Modern 














ROF. TENNANT’S LECTURES on ROCKS 
and MINERALS, at King’s College. are givenon WEDNESDAY 
AY MORNINGS, from Nine to Ten o'clock, and on 
VENINGS, rom Eight to Nine . LECTU REs 
commenee WEDN — ay. October 6th, and will be continued to 
The Public mitted on paying the College Fees. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in GEOLOGY and M INERA LOGY can 
be had at 149, Strand, by those unable to attend Public Lectures. 


ME: HENRY BLACEBUSH'S LECTURES. 


1. ‘The a a. POPULAR. TLUUSTRATION, illustrated with 


Diagram: ng the New 
*AKT in ry MERI ” and che Philadel hia Exhibition in 1876. 
x * LIFE in — A,’ with a Jarge Collection of Sketches made by 
Mr. Blackburn in North Africa. 
_ Mr. lay | will —_ Scotland and the N«rth ¢ England in 
ext.— For particulars, and dates in the 
cease address “To the Sroastany.” 210, Strand, London, W.C. 


ADAME RONNIGER will giveher LECTURES 
* Prince Cherlie ’ and ‘The Songs of Scotland,’ with Illustra- 

tions- in the North of Scotland during the first week in FEBRUARY 
and can accept Engagements from for ates 
in the xe North, Madame R. will Lecture in Londen. Surrey, and Ox- 
fordshire, in October, on *The Great German Vomposers’ and * The 
os Scotland,’ with Tl Ilustrations.—1, Abingdon-villas, Kensington, 




















R. BERNARD BATIGAN S POPULAR 

EXPOSITIONS of SHAKSPEARE (speciality), ELOCU- 

TIONARY READINGS, ENTERTAINING LECTURES.—Address 
Peel-street, Hull. 


RITISH GUIANA.—REQUIKED, with as little 
delay as pecsiite, 8 LADY SUPERINTEN DENT to take am 
of an Endowed netitution for the Board and Education of Ten 
Children in the ole of Georgetown, in the above-named Colony. The 
Institution is founded under the Will of the late P. L. de Saffon, and 
is conteatied, by the Judges of the Supreme Court of Civil Justice as 
Uppe: Th for the Board and Education of the 
Foun undation Pupils is 7201. per annum; they are besides found in 
Clothes. esired to make this the basis of an Educationat Estab- 
lishment ps ‘Daughters of the superior classes of the community. The 
— of Successful Candidate must be therefore of a very 


in every respect. 
Full information as to details will be furnished upon written appli- 
cation to Wittiam WaLkgr. ,» 48, Hill moopoeed, samtea, N.; or to 
Witiam Branp, Esq., 109, Fenc jarch-street, London, E.C. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
FIFTH SESSION. 

The BEATE AsIORS for ADMISSION and for EXHIBITIONS 
will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 4th OCTOBER. Three Exhibi- 
tions, of the value of Ti each, will be awarded to entering | Satente 
who show sufficient merit in the above 
these Exhibitions must send in their Names to the Fa no on pod 
before Loa the 25th of sy ptember. 

P aod had on application. 

THEO. WOOD BU NNING, Secretary. 























The? following Gentlemen. amongst others, have already ted to 
on on the A: — of the Royal Aquarium Society :— 


J. E. Millais. Esq. R. ve, Esq. R.A 
The Earl of eetnion Lord Alfred Paget. 
W Calder Marshall, Esq. R.A. H ee! 


&. D. Leute, He ‘ARA 
W. ed. 


E. m Esq. 
— Alfred ne, . 
of Pictures and the Award of the 
Boctety 8 Medals will be ny ~ I= in the hands of the Art Committee 
MANCHESTER AQUARIUM. 
R. W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.LS. F.GS., 
formerly of the ay Museum and ’Brighton Aquarium, now 


Curator of the ter Aquarium, and under whose direction 
d undertaking of its kind has been 
ae remodelled 








brought to its present state of efficiency, 
Mgt in December next, to accept an Appointment as 

CURATOR, General Manager, and Naturalist, to any similar In- 
stitution requiring an experienced and highly renee Officer to act 
in the above capacities. 

Lectures on Marine Natural History, Mi trati 
Literary Notices of Accessions, &c., specially ne Ps to by the Ad- 
vertiser, who will further be in a position to bring to such Institution 
with which he may effect an arrangement a staff of trained Dag 
and thus secure to it from the outset. 
Highest credentials. — Address, or apply to. the ADVERTISER, at the 
Manchester Aquarium, A Park, 


((RYSTAL PALACE. — PICTURE GALLERY 
/ OPEN all the Year round, for the reception and Sale of PIC- 
Bold Wo py celebrated to of Lol oad at mca ne oi 

orks are removed immedia _ r parti r. 
‘C. W. Wass, Superintendent of the Gailery - whens 45 


I yoRe RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
K necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected ‘with ev. 


regard e safest and most cautious treat by MA i} 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, awd oqoaze. ” EW 























OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
EPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
gorENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
This Colleg oupotien a gemaicte Course of Instruction in Science, 
sopligable to to the pecially these which may be classed 
ine diya under the ae of Chemica! 3 Manufactures, Mining, Engineer- 


icultu: 
= 2 Fears" of ‘Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 
ree 
There ‘our Royal Scholarships of the value of 502. each vearly. 
with Free education, inpluding Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
Cog Year. They are given to Students 
who have been a a Year m0 the Colles 


D Conran, S Ras for all the Courses of each 
Year, with the: exception of of Laborato! 


and Practical), Metallurgy, &c.—Professor 


R.8. 
LA. 







O'Reilly, C.E. M.R.LA. 
M.R.LA, 


MB. F RS. 
The Rondon and Physical Laboratories are Open Daily for Practical 


Instru 
The SESSION | sommmmamess on MONDAY, October 4th 
be obtai 


Program mes ned tL on appitestion to the Secretary, 
Roy: College of 8 lence, noe, Reopen yubl 
10k JS J. SIDNEY, LL. D., Secretary. 


ORMING CLASSES for the SONS of GENTLE- 
Boalt, ia. 10a, es tA ad a Barkele square, W.— 
Miss M. i EPR ree *s College. Harley-street), be: 
to announce that her CLASSES. w ili be RESUMED on THURSDA 
September 30th.—Prospectuses may be had on application. 








atural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 
Laguaaea 


rawing. 

One wpreate™ *Exbivition of 20l. and two Prizes of f1. ewch will be 
given at the commencement of the Michaelmas Term to the Students 
pwsing the best Examination on entering this Depar:ment 

For 9 apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cusnrve- 
HAM, Esq., Sec: ry. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Depanrruent 
of ENGINEERING and APPLIEM SCIENCES.—New Stu- 
dents will be admitted on WEDNESDAY, September 39 

The Course of Study wyes Practical Education for Young Men 
who intend to engage in eerin; ng. Surveying, Architecture, Tele- 
graphy, and the Higher Duensesof Chemical and Manufacturiog Art. 

T Departmeut has attached oo t a Workshop, also Chemica), 
Physical. =a Photographic Labora’ 

Une * Freake” and two College oe chibitions of 401, 301, and aul. 
respectively will be given at the fey of the Michaelmas 
Term to the Students passing the g this 
Department. 

Une Science Scholarship of 25%. for two years will be open to Students 
of this Department in UCTOBER, 1875. 

For information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cvxxine- 
Ham, Eaq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Mepicat Dr- 
PARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on FRI- 

Y¥, October |, with an Introductory Lecture ag Dr. Curnow. 
arneford Scholarships —Students entering in October next will 
have the ge of for Two of 251, each for 


three 
cience baeey ay eT 251. a ase years will be open to Students 














One Belen 
One S 
of this seearement 

Five Medical Scholarships are a ee at the close of each Winter 
Sension f for proficiency in Professional Subjects.—viz, one of 4l. for 
= years, one of 301. for one year, and three of - for one year. 

For further ogy te apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. 
Cunnincuam, Esq., tary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVEN- 
ING CLASSES.—These Cuasens will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 11. in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, [tatian, 
Spavish, German tdterabare.' Becinh History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Writing, yo ae erce, Drawing, Chemistry. Practical 
Chemist Mechanics, Physiology, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Logie, 
Political omy, Mineralogy, Geology, Law, and Pubic Speaking 
For the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Ucn. 
wixcuam, Eeq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SCHOOL. 
—NEW PUPILS wes be’ admitted on TU ESDAY, September 21. 
There aa] Ld Division 
Classical Sch ool, intended to prepare Pupils for the Univer- 
sities, oy "the Theological, General Literature, and Medical Depart- 
ments of the College, and for the Learned Professio 

2. Upper Modern School, intended to prepare Pui for General and 
Mercantile Pursuits, for the Department of Engineering in the Uol- 
lege, and for the Military Academies. 

3. The Middle Schoo! comprises several Classes, each with its Classical 
on Modern Division, for + who are too old for the Lower, but not 
sufficiently advanced for the Upper School. 

4. Lower School. —This — includes Boys ¢ over Eight years of 
age. ane ts Sabeaded to give 0 Course of E up tosach 
a point as will prepare them to enter with acuta either of the two 
5 3. ally or by post-card, to J. W. C 

or information apply, personally or y pos car UN- 
NINGHAM, -» Secretary. 














EVENING CLASSES. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The following 

COURSES of ar ates LECTURFS will be given from 

OCTOBER 11 to March 381, with an interval of a month at Uhriot- 
mas :— 


Name of Lecturer. 8 of Lecture. 
.W. fed F. 6.8. won Mand Thurs. at7. 


uesday at 7 (2 hours) 
: H. Tomlinson, B.A. |: Mon and Thurs. at 4 
Dr. Pritchard . 
Physics Prof. féoms, F.R.S.. 





. Mon. and Thurs at 6. 
. Wedoesday at 7, 


. Prof. Tennant . Thursday at 8. 
Geology Rev T. Wiltshire, M. A. Monday at7. 
Comparative Anatomy Prof.Garrod .. .. Monday at8 
Botan: . Prof. Bentley .. . Wednesday at 8. 


Fees a "Practical ‘Chemistry, 21. 2a. ; for each of the other Classes, 
ll. lis. 6d. For the Syllabus, price 7d. by post, apply to 


J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


RIGHTON COLLEG E, 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M A., late Senior 
Student and Tuter of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
ae are two divisions, Ly Classical and the Modern. 
There is a good Laboratory and a well-titted Conpeptare Shep. 
The College is situated in The healthiest part of Brighto: 
ben 4 climate is peculiarly favourable to Boys of delicate consti- 


tut 
The he Colleges d Ay. 15 Scholarshi 

Terms, for Boarders, 90 Guineas per annum, according to age ; 
or for the ‘ion of Slerzymen, 60 to 70 Guineas; for Non- boarders, 
22l_ 108. to Sli. 10s. 

For further partloulacs address the Secretary. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on September 21, 1875. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1875-6. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE 
Y¥, October $. Ue ty sai RY LECTURE at 3 ru. 


AY, ( pee 5. 


RY LECTU LEX. B. 
NEDY, 0.E. INTRODUOTORY LECTURE for the DEPART. 
NE ARTS on the same day, at 4.30 p.u., by Professer 


R, A.R. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (including the De- 
partment of the Applied Sciences) will begin on TUESDAY, Uctober 5. 
e SCHOOL for BOYS between the — of Seven and Sixteen 
wilt” ‘RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 
of the various Departments of the College, containing 
pane en respecting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attend: 
other Exhibitions, Scholarshi 


d Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 

8, and izes open to Competition by 

Students of the several Pacult ies, may be obtained at the Office of the 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws 

boo of pacsen, will be held at the College on the £8th oa 29th Of 


The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, ond only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini ef the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B. A, 

August, 1875. 


Secr etary to the Council. — 
U Biveseity COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SCHOOL 





Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HOKTON, err Fellow of St. Peter's College, 
Cambri 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for NEW PUPILS on TUESDAY, 
September 21st, at 9°30 a.m. Tbe School Session is divided into Three 
equal Terms. Fee, 3l. per Term, to be paid at the beginning of each 
— Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Drawing are 
extra: 
Extensive additional buildings, including spacious Lecture-rooms 
for the Classes of Chemistry and Experimental Physics, have —— 
completed for the use of the Pupils — the School, and 
er. additions are now in course of erec’ 
A Playground of about two acres in pvom Including z several Fives’ 
Courts and a Gymnasium, is attached to the Schoo 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or “ impo- 


tions. 

Boys are classified in each subject according to individual pro- 
feleney ; and their Classes are changed from time to time in the 
——— —— od yume so as to suit best their varying attainments 
and requirem: 

A Monthly | a of the progress and conduct ofeach Pupilis sent 
to his parent or guardian. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Mesonels tan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the North- 
= Midland, and Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets 

are granted at half price to He gr attending the School. 
pectus, containing full information respecting the Courses 
oft Instruction given in the School, with other particulars, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 
JOHN Seoeee. B.A. 


August, 1875. Secretary’ to the Council. — 
sts RSITY HALL, Gorpon-square, 
LONDON, W.O. 

Principal and Classical Tutor—E. S. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon, 
Professor of History in University College, ‘London. 
Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J. J. WALKER, M.A., 
Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University College are wry es the Hall, and reside 
under Collegiate discipline. Some of the Sets of ms are now 
Vacant, at rents varying from 122. to 481. for the Session. Satisfactory 
references will be required by the Principat from all Gentlemen de- 
siting to be aut into the Hall. 

e HALL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the 5th of OCTOBER 
NEXT. the day on which the Session of the Faculties of Arts and 
Laws and of Science will begin at University College, in close prox- 
imity to which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. —The Trustees of the GILCHRIST pet 
TIONAL FUND have founded Three Scholarships of 507. per ann 
each, tenable for three years by Students residing in the Hall, one being 
awarded 1 every year to the Candidate passing highest in the June Ma- 

of the U of London.—Prospectuses, 
pe a further information, may be obtained on written appli- 
— — tothe PaincipaL or to the Secretary, at the Hall. 
une, 1875. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, 
STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 18 


For the Ge: mera). Education of Ladies, oh pul Granting 
‘ertificates of Knowledge. 











HARLEY- 


Patrons. 
Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. The PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 

The Entrance Examination for New Pupils and for Scholarships 
will be held on THURSDAY, September 30, at 10 a.m. The Classes 
will meet for work on MONDAY, October 4. Classes in Greek and for 
Conversation in Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of 
six names. Individual Instruction in Vocaland Instrumental Music. 
BOARDERS are received by Miss WUUD (who has Three Vacancies 
left), at the College, Harley-street, and by Miss EVANS, at 7, Mel- 
combe-place, Dorset-square, N.W.— may be on 
application to Miss Grove, * Lady, Resid 

PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 8 and 9, 
YORK PLAOE, Portman-square (late 48 and 49, Bedford- 
square). Founded 1849; Incorporated 1869. 
The SESSION 1875-76 will BEGIN = THURSDAY, October 14. 
TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by open Com- 
petition. Candidates to send their Names to the Secretary.—Prespec- 


tuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
IGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1875-76. 


“The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made arrangements by 
which a thoroughly Practical, as well as a thoroughly Liberal, Educa- 
tion can be imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is 
taken to give each Boy that kind of Culture of which heis most capable, 
apd which is most necessary for him. 

Full information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which 
may be had on application to the Janitor of the School ; to the Clerk to 
the Edinburgh | School Board, 12, Queen-street; or to the Principal 


in 
Pupils will be enrolled at the High School on WEDNESDAY, the 
ae. and THURSDAY, the 30th of September, from Twelve to Three 


‘clock. 
° The School RE-ASSEMBLES on FRIDAY, the Ist of Octebder, at 


Nine o'clock. 
The First, or Elementary Class, meets at Ti Ten o'clock. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE SELECT BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. — Conducted by IRWIN SHARP, JOHN 
SHARP, B.A., and ISAAC SHARP, B.A. Established 1856. 
Further particulars, and names of Gentlemen whose Sons have been 
educated at this School, will be forwarded on application.—Address 
Woodside, Weston-super- Mare. 











<= 
S?- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBER? 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 8.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1875 and 1876 will commen, 
FRIDAY, the Ist of October, 1875, on which occasi Z 4 
will be delivered by Dr: PAYNE, af Three o'clock. oa 

emen en! ing ve the option 0: 2; t 
a similar sum for the second, 20 f for th he tl , and retin pat 
ceeding year; or, by paying 1051. at once, of becoming perpetua} 


Students. 
Medical Officers. 
Honorary Opening Physicians—Dr. Barker and 
r. J. Risdon Bennett. 
i. Een 4 Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Frederick Le Gros Clark. 
ysicians —Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristo » D; hison, 
Obstet Physican—Dr Ge aan we, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Stone. 
jurgeons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Sy = Jo ft, mac; 
Ophthalmic Surgeon— Mr. Lieb reich. iceieaaegptmmatanane 
Assistant Physicians—Dr. Ord. Dr. J. Harley, Dr. Payne. 
Assistant Obstetric Ph: =. 6 
Astigtant  anaeene— . F. Mason, ‘7 Heary Arnott, Mr. W. w. 


agsta: 
Dental Surgeon—Mr. J. W. Mitiots. 
Assistant Dental Surgeon—Mr. W. G@. Ranger. 
Resident Assistant Physician—Dr. Turner. 
Resident Assistant Surgeon—Mr. MacKellar. 
Apothecary— Mr. R. W. Jones. 
Lecturers. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery—Mr. Sydney 
Jones and Mr. acCormac. General Pathology — Dr. Bristowe, 
Physiology and Practical Physiology—Dr. Ord and = John Harley. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. 
Anatomical oie W. Beeld, in ne Dissecting § neem rhe Anatomie 

an 


amon Dr. 
1 Demonstrations—Mr. Rainey. and Manipule: 








AMBRIDGE.—St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOU NG LADIES.—Superior accom- 
modation in every respect : high Standard of Instruction. The present 
Staff of Feachers consists of Five Governesses and Four Masters. The 
Principals being French, Young Ladies entrusted to their care will 
have all the advantages of a School in France without its drawbacks. 
References given and required.— Prosp oR 





N R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, WITHERNDEN, 
imu Surrey, RE-OPENS 2ist September. Two 


Miss MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN on the lst of OCTOBER, 
at 14, Radnor-place, Hyde Park, W. 


HE Misses A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late 
Belgrave Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN on the lst 
of OCTOBER, at 65 and 66, Kensington Gardens-square, Hyde Park, W 


ISS AIKIN-KORTRIGHT’S CLASSES for 

YOUNG LADIES —A practical and intellectual EDUCATION 

is offered, with the usual accomplishments. A few Students RE- 

a as BUARDERS.— Eldon House, 36, Keasington-square, 
ndon. 


O PRINCIPALS of SUPERIOR SCHOOLS. 
(Ladies or Gentlemen).—A Professor of French, B.A. (Three 
Years’ experience in London), specially recommended by the most 
eminent Professors of the University of London and Public Schools, is 
now open to ENGAGEMENTS for TWO DAYS a WEEK (next Term). 
—Address L. P. B., 35, Russell-road, Holloway, London. 


oO JRINCIPALS of LADIES’ COLLEGES or 
LS.— ITALIAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
LITERATURE TAUGHT by a Professor of high qualihoetimns and 
experience. Terms moderate. — Address Signor, 24, Oxford-villas, 
Hammersmith. 


R. BERNSTEIN PREPARES JUNIOR and 
SENIOR CANDIDATES for all EXAMINATIONS in 
Classics, English Composition, French, German, and Italian. Classes 
for Ladies. — High testimonials and references. —10, Southampton- 
street, Strand. 


N ADAME DE DESCHWANDEN, Lucerne, 

Switzerland, wishes to EDUCATE a few ENGLISH GIRLS. 
They would enjoy a happy family life, and all the advantages of a 
superior Education. Moderate terms ; excellent references. 


HE “GE RMAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES. 

— Herr 8. H. KOCH, M.C.P., French and German Master at 

several 1 Ladies’ and Gentlemen's © olleges and Schools. has Two Hours 

twice a week disengaged. Attends Private Famllies and receives 
Pupils at bis own house, High-street, Highgate, N. 


GERMAN Ph.D. and Certificated First-class 

Candidate for Public School Masterships, VISITS SCHOOLS 
and FAMILIES in or near Town. German, French, Classics, Piano. 
Eighteen a experience in this —s —om references.— 
Dr., German A » 5i, M 


R. A. W. BENNETT (M.A. and B.Sc. Lond.) 

and Mrs. BENNETT receive into their Family, and assist in 

their Studies, a FEW GIRLS who may be attending Classes or Lectures 
ye the Bedford College, CANCY i Coliege, or elsewhere. Terms, &c., 
VA i for the Autumn Term.—6, Park Vil- 









































UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOLS, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREET, W. 
For Girls from 5 years of age upwards. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
The CLASSES of the SCHOOLS will meet on MONDAY, September 
27th.—Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Miss Grov gE, 


the Lady Resident. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 42, QuEEN-sQUARE, 
BLOOMSBURY, W.C 
PROFESSOR PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 

The THIRD DIVISION (Ten Lectures) of the COURSE will begin 
on OCTOBER 7. It comprises the History of Education, with the 
Lives, Theories, and Methods of eminent Teachers. Students may 
begin their Yearly Course with this Division, and take those on the 
Science and Ait afterwards. Fee (payable in advance) for this Division, 
One Guinea: for the whole Course, Two Guineas and a Half, with 
reduction for Teachers of Elem mentary Schoo 

Prospectuses obtainable on application to the Secretary of the 
College, C. R. HODGSON, B.A. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
SPRING GROVE, ISLEWORTH. W. 


Founded under the auspices of the late Richard ape Inaugurated 
July 10, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 








English, French, and German taught to every Boy, in oom . 
Mathemalics, Classics, and Natural Science. Each Boy has 
Be) “room. 


Bros 80 and 90 Guineas. A reduction of Five Guineas each for 
The NEXT TERM commences September 18th. E: tion for 

Scholarships September 15th. P — 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Laperz, M.A, 





One 
ine ‘East, Regent's Park. N N. 


NV ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 

TALBOT, M_ A., late Junior Student of Christ Chart, Oxford, 
First-class in Mathematics and Natural Science, RECEIVES a few 
PUPILS in a Country Home, and pusvense them for the Army and 





Pract 
ie Surgery a Croftand Mr. MacKellar. Chemistry and Practical 





Chemistry — Dr. - Bernays. Midwifery—Dr. Gervis. Physics and 
Natural Bhilosophy—D a i Materia os vee Foren- 
sic Medicine Cc C. Stewart, 
Optibaiatc Surgery - “ite Liebreich. 1y—Mr. a Ww. Bennett. 


Botan 
Dental Surgery—Mr. J. W. Elliott and Mr. W. G. Ran ger. Demon- 
strations of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Greenfield. Lectures on Morbid 
Anatomy and Practical Pathology—Mr. H. Arnott and Dr. Greenfield. 
Mental Diseases—Dr. Wm. Rhys Williams. 
T. B. PEACOCK, M D., Dean 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical "Secretary. 


Any further information required will be afforded by Mr. W 
FIELD. 7 cf —_ 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, EDINBURGH. 


The LECTURES qualify for the UNTyepatre of EDINBURGH 
and the other Universities; the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, London, x. ublin, and the other Medical 

and Public Boards. 


WINTER SESSION, 1875-6. 


a PRACTICAL ANATOMY ROOMS and CHEMICAL LABO- 
ATORIES OPEN on MONDAY, the 4th of OCTOBER. 
“a INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. CHIENE 
on MONDAY, November ist, at Eleven o'clock. 
LECTURES COMMENCE on TUESDAY, November 2nd. 
Ameer : Practical Anatomy, Lectures, Anatomical D: ration 
r. P. D. Handyside. 
me. 3 Lectures, Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Dr. 
Stevenson Macadam 
a — ‘Shenton, Analytical Chemistry—Mr. J. Fab 
con 
Materia ‘Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Francis W. Moinet. 
Surgery—- Vatson. 
a Aa Joseph Bell. 
Surgery —Dr Chiene. 
ery—Dr, John Duncan. 
idwitery | = Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Matthews 


Phystolecy — —Dr. Bell Pettigrew. 
Physiology: Practical Physiology—Dr. M'‘Kendrick. 

Clinical Medicine (ioyal infirmary)—Drs. Rutherford Haldane, George 
W. Balfour, and renee Stewart; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for 
Diseases of Wom 

Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary)—Dr. P. H. Watson, Mr. Annandale. 
Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health—Dr. Littlejohn. 

General Pathology and Pathological Anatomy—Dr. John Wyllie. 
“Si and Pathological Anatomy— Dr. J. &. Sinclair 


Practice of Physic—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 
Practice of Physic—Dr. Claud Muirhead. 
Practice of Physic—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 
Vaccination (Royal Dispensary)—Dr. Husband 
State Medicine and Hygiene—Dr. Andrew Smart. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1876. 
CLASSES OPEN on MONDAY, May Ist. 
Epoetiont Anatomy, Anatomical Demonstrations—Dr. F. D: 











Anatomy: Fi : 
an 
Chemistry : P ‘Practical Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevens-2 


ca 
Practical Chemistry : Analytical Chemistry—Mr. J. Falconer King. 
Materia Medica ana Therapeutics—Dr. Francis W. _—_— 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Wi'liam Cra 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr Keiller. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. gus Macdonald. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Child Sey Unde rhill. 
Medical Jurisprudence aud Public Health—Dr. Littlejohn. 
Royal Infirmary— 
Clinical Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Rutherford Haldane, George 
Balfour. and Grainger Stewart; Dr. Matthews Duncan (for 
Diseases of Women) 
Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary)—Dr. P. H. Watson, Mr. Annandale. 
Vaccination—Dr. Hushand. 
Diseases of the Eye—Dr. Argyll Robertson 
diseases of Children— Dr. Stephenson. 
Practical Physiology—Dr. Bel! Pettigrew. 
Practical Physiology—Dr M*Kendrick. 
sanity—Dr. J Batty Tuke 





Military Colleges, the U niversities. and t 
For further particulars apply to Mr. F. a ama Speen, Newbery, 





REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, the services of a 
GENTLEMAN, who has graduated in Classical Honours at one 
of the Universities, to take the principal part in the TULTION of a 

FEW PUPILS ina a 's Family on the South Coast. Stipend, 

1501. per annum be a communicant of the Church of Eng- 

land, and free from ovespethy either with Ritualism or Rationalism 

This’ might meet the views of one desirous, during a portion of the 

day, of pursuing his own studies as fur the Bar.—Address, with full 

particulars. :.ev. — care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121, Cannon- 

street, London, E.C 


GESTLEMAN of EDOCATION and expe- 

who is conversant with Modern Languages, seeks an 

ENGAGEMENT as Secretary to a Nobleman or Member of Parlia- 
ment.—Address C. J. B , 3, Prince of Wales-road, Norwica. 


CLERGY MAN, having leisure, would be glad to 
correct MSS., or assist in Research at the British Museum, Com- 
piling, &¢.— Address T., care of Mr. Picman, 140, Gower-street, W.C. 


N ARCH ITECT, of considerable Practice and 

now carrying out lirge Buildings within twenty miles of Lon- 

don, has a VACANCY for a PUPIL. a Premium will be required.— 
W., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, F.eet-street, E.C. 

















a Appliances and Operative Surgery— Mr. Joseph Bell. 
Surgical Anatomy and oa Seppe, Chiene. 
Practical Surgery—Dr. John Dun 

State Medicine and Hygiene—Dr. “Andrew Smart. 

The minimum coat of the Education in this School of Medicine for 
the Double Qualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Royal 
Colleges of Physician~ and Surgeons, including the Fees for tne Jowt 
Examination, is 901. 48, which is payable by yearly instalments during 
the period of study: whilst the minimum cost for the Single Qualifica- 
eX f either Physician or Surgeon, i tion. 


STEVENSON MACADAM, Secretary. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 








SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 
Two Reholenstitey in Science have been founded at St. Bartholomew's 


Hospital. 
3 - Open Scholarship of the value of 102, tenable for one year, to 


be competed for in September. Subjects of ‘Examination :— Physics, 
Cheeniomey. Betany. Zoology. The petal Candidate will be re- 
quired te enter at St. Bartholomew's 


3. Preliminary Scientific Scholarship of rthe value of 50l., tenable for 
one year, to be competed for in October next by Students ‘of the Hos- 
pital of less than six months’ standing. The “epee of Examination 
are identical with ' hose of the Open Scholarshi 

For further particulars, application may be made, personally or b 
letter, to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospita’. — 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COL- 
s  LEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 


Ofte i ‘Waical Practice of the Hospital comprises a service of 710 
beds, melusive of 34 beds for Convalescents at Highgate. 

Students = reside within the Hospital walis, Subject to the Col- 
lege re . 

l particulars concerning either the Hospita! or College. appli- 
aun way be made, personally or by letter,to the Resipenr WaRpEN 
Colleg 

- A’ Handbook will be forwarded on application. 











TOTICE.—E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Pointing 
N Contractors, Wine Office-court, E.C.. and Took’s-court, E.C 
are now prepared tosubmit ESTIMATES and anter into CONTRACTS 
for LETTER-PI LETTER-PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oo AU m0 AUTHORS, &c.—BOOK and PERIODICAL 
PRINTING —Low Estimates fer Book, Periodical, and General 
Printing forwarded by BULDERO & FOSTER, Steam Printers, 1, 
Great Dover-street, & E., and 9, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
ook- work done for the Trade. 








QouN D ADVICE to AUTHORS and EDITORS 
\ will be found in the Pamphlet entitled WAYS and MEANS of 
PUBLISHING, post free7d., of the Publisher, and Advertising Agency, 
117, Dorset- “street, , Salisbury-s -square, | Fleet-street, E C. 


GENTLEMAN, having a thorough knowledge 
z of the Modern Stage, and many years Occasional Contributor to 
the Dramatic and Musica 88, desires a permanent ENGAGEMENT 
as Dramatic Critic, or _ conduct a Gossip Column _ Provincial Papers 
supplied —Address F. A. L., 35, Porchester-square, Bayswater. Terms, 
fixed Salary, or usual rate per column. 


N EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST supplies 





County_Papers with LEADING ARTICLES and LONDON | 


CORRESPONDENCE at a merely nominal! figure —Specimens, &c., 
ov application to ‘sions care of Wm. Higham, Stationer, 72, Far- 
ringdon- street, E.C. 


| EADER- w RITER WANTED. — WANTED, 

for a first-class Provincial Daily Newspaper. of advanced Liberal 

Principles, a LEADER WRITER.—Address avrua, care of Adams & 
Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


SUB-EDITOR WANTED.—Wanted, for a First- 


class Provincial Daily Newspaper, an experienced SU B-EDITOR. 
—Apply to T., care of Messrs. Steeet Brothers, 5, Serle-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 


UB-EDITOR and REPORTER.—An experienced 
and thoroughly competent REPORTER, now engaged on a Lan- 
qumkine on tf wines of two Weeklies, desires a situation 
SUB-RD R and REPORTER on good Weekly, or ASSISTANT 
SUB. EDITOR. on Daily. Got reason giv: n for desiring to change — 
Address Press, Adams « Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ONDON REPORTER and CORR ESPONDENT 

WANTED.—WANTED, for a First-Class Diily Provincial Jour- 

nal, a Gentleman to write a LONDON LETTER, and undertake the 

general duties of a Metropolitan Representative.— ee R. J., care 
of W. J. Clarke, 85, Gracechurch-street, London, E ¢ 


O EDITORS.—A_ Gentleman contemplating 
visiting the chief places of interest in Europe (Italy, &c.)—espe- 
cially those off the heaten track—offers to contribute, gratuitously, 
NOTES BY THE WAY, should they be deemed worthy of insertion. 
Specimens may be seen.—Address R. C. 8., Adams & Francis, 59, 
Fieet-street, E.C. 


DITOR.—A Gentleman (40), connected with the 

London and Provincial Press, an able Leader Writer, Reviewer, 

and Special Commissioner, desires an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR. 

A Sub-Editorship on an established Daily would not be objected to.— 
Address Sicma, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, £.C, 


























&e and many well-known Books, having great Literary and Pub- 
lishing experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT, occupying about half 
the week. Is a first-class Correspondent, familiar with Science and 
Technology— practically conversant with every detail of Paper and 
Print, Drawing ana Wood Engraving.—Address Epitor, Keader's 
Post-office, 171, Hemingford-road. 


ADVERTISING. —A Gentleman, who has been 

with one of the leading London pevuiees Agents for several- 
years wishes foran Engagemeut as M ER, Publisher, or Uut- 
door Representative. — Address Mr. Sao wah Brown's Advertising 
(Othce, 4, Little George street, Westminster Abbe 


\ EEKLY NEWSPAPER and JOBBING- 

OFFICE for SALE.—The Proprietor of a Weekly Newspaper, 
in a thriving town near London, being about to embark in another 
euterprise, wishes to DISPOSE of the hone Santo A practical 
Journalist would find this a most r rice, 
iuciuding plant, 450l.—address X. Y.Z, Peele’s Cuffs House, Fleet: 
street, London. 











HE PRESS, — A Gentleman, of ten years’ ex- 

perience as Reporte rot pay ix 4 Pesos om ty! Deily Brees, 

is open for an ENGAGEMENT as DITOR or ASSISTANT- 

EDITOR ona Daily meer Would = haat to vehe Colonies. 

Highest references.—A to W. H..care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 
Advertising Agents, 59, leet atrset, E.Cc. 


RESS.—ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED, by a 

FIRST-CLASS REPORTER, on a Daily or good Weekly. Ver- 

batim and good Descriptive Writer. Thoroughly Wreliable. Testimo- 
nials.—Addrees B. A., Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


RESS. — An ENGAGEMENT is offered on a 

London Local Paper, at — per annum, bed a Soon qualified 
as Editor and Reporter, and pared to invest 1,0001., at 5 per ceut , 
fully secured.— A. B., care o ‘Mr Blunderfield, 14, Tieberton-strest, 
Islington, N. 


OPYRIGAT for DISPOSAL of a - MONTHLY 
CLASS JOURNAL of high standing, yielding a good Income, 
which may be greatly or, a Ha If Share could 
be arranged for. mary Amy in first instance, W. 8., 20, Malvern-terrace, 
Carlton-road, London, N.W. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


——- 


NEW BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 


This Catalogue contains :—Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore 
Martin—Farrar’ 's Life of Christ—Tennyson’s Queen Mary—Macready’s 
Livingstone’s Last Journals—Earl Russell's Recollec- 
tions—The Greville Memoirs—Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, 
Vol. V.—Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland—Sir S. W. Baker's 
Ismailia —Fitzgerald’s Romance of the English Stage—Saskatchewan, 
by the Earl of Southesk—Supernatural Keligion—Mill’s Essays on 
Nature, &c._—Bishop Wilberforce’s Essays—Mrs. Somerville’s Autobio- 
graphy—Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—Jessie Trim, by B. L. Farjeon 
—Two Kisses, by Hawley Smart—Angela Pisani, by jHon. G. 8. 
Smythe—Bluebell, by Mrs. Huddleston—Dolores,' by Mrs. Forrester— 
Jobn Dorrien, by Julia Kavanagh—The Lady Superior, by Mrs. E. 
P. Pollard—Blue Beard’s Keys, by Mies Thackeray—Katerfelto, by 
Captain Whyte-Melvil'e—Cap and Bells, by Mary C. Helmore— 
Lady Hetty—Ralph Wilton’s Weird—Monk’s Norton—Some of Our 
Girls—This Work-a-Day World, by Holme Lee—Toxie—The Vikings 
of the Baltic—Far from the Madding Crowd—and more than 
Five Hundred other leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
with many older Works, several of which are out of print and not 
otherwise procurable, 





BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


An additional CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the Works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Whyte-Melville, Lever, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 


, Craik, Miss Braddon, and other Popular Authors, strongly re-bound, 


and well adapted for circulation in Sea-side and other Public Libraries, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 








| *,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select 
N EDITOR of SUCCESSFUL MAGAZINES | 


Library may also be obtained at 
Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MOUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
Nrw OxrForbD-sTREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


T=. UN ITED LIBRARIES, om, , 

hp ape ae from One Guin any amount, 
according S the supply requ! ired. All the best "New Ei Books, English, 
French, and German, on p with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and it free. —** A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced 
may also be had, free, on application.—Booru’s, Caurton'’s, Hope- 
son's. and Saunpers & Ortey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 











This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Seventy-two Illustrations on Wood, cloth gilt, price 9s, 


THE ANCIENT STONE CROSSES 


OF 


ENGLAND. 


By ALFRED RIMMER. 


London: Virtur, Spaupine & Co. 


26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE: 


the New Novel. 


By M. E. BRADDON, 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols, at all Libraries, 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, &c. 
London: JoHn Maxwett & Co. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE: 


the New Novel. By M. E. BRADDON. 





NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


WM BSS8s. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvg. Bacsrzn & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


HOLLY MAN’S CATALOGUE of an exten- 
sive COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS SECON 
BOOKS, post-free for one stamp.—111, High-street, haa tank + yap 


W A. HAMILTON’S CATALOGUE of Second- 
e band Books, inclading many illustrated by Cruikshank, 
curious Works relating to America, Old Poetry, &c.. post free on receipt 

of one stamp.—25, Norfolk-terrace, West tbourne-grove, w. 














Free for a halfpenny stamp, 


ART 104 of a CATALOGUE of BOOKS, very 
Miscellaneous, Original, Dickens, Cruikshank, Facetix, Fine 
|: ge Theology, &c.—Henay Youna, 12, South Castle-street, 


10 GENTLEMEN FURNISHING THEIR 
LIBRARIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, BOOKBUYERS, &c. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., of 77 and 78, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
L.ndon, , a. Bout NA ie to forward their NEW C ATALOGUE of 
Standard 8S D BOOKS, in the various branches of Lite- 
— to aay y add iress, on receipt ofstamp. Libraries Catalogued and 
for Binding on application. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST METHOD OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION 


IS THE 


AvUtToTyY PE PRINTING PROCESS, 

adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers.—For terms and Specimens 
address SPENCER, SAWYER, BIRD & CO., Autotype Patentees and 
Printers, 36a, Rathbone-place, W. 


WATER - COLOUR DRAWINGS LENT to 

COPY and for SALE. Sent to any part of Town or Country. 
Catalogue and terms by pot, three stamps.—W. HOPPER, 39, George- 
street, Portman-square, London. Hours, 10 to 5; Saturdays, 10 te 12. 


C= and MEDALS.—W. H. JOHNSTON, 
rand, London, Dealer in Ancient and Modern Coins and 
Medals; a jon and fine variety of the different Series always on Sale; 
also some Chelsea and good Early Oabinet Specimens of 
China, Enamel Boxes, &c. 
Coins and Medals purchased. 


; MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
PouRIsStT ARRANGEMENTS, 1875. 


Arrangements for the issue of First and Third Class TOURIST 
TICKETS sit be in force from May 15th to the 3ist October. 1875. 
B.. nd A... see Time Fi sat iss ra re ay by the 

‘om 4 Ut eneral Manager. 
“Derbys. May, 1875. : 
































Sales bp Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, September 24, at nalf-past 12 o'clock precisely, SCIEN- 
TIFLC PROPEKTY, &c_; consisting of Cameras and Lenses and 
fo ay nae mee 2 Apparatus- Khumkorff Soil by Ladd, and various El-c- 

Ap pes, and Slides—and a great 





baa Hs of Miscellaneous Articles. 
____‘May be viewed the morning of ‘Sale, and Catalogues |} had. 





MESSRS. HODGSON beg to announce that their 

AUTUMN SEASON will commence on SEPTEMBER 20, with 
the very important CLEARANCE CATALOGU Eof Messrs. CASSELL 
& CO.’s POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, which will be followed, early 
in October, by other R der and Miscell Catalogues, into 
which Stock of a suitable character can be introduced. 

Samples and full particulars of Property intended for Sale should be 
forwarded as early as possible. 

115, Chancery-lane, August, 1875. 








Clearance Sale of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S 
Publications, previous to the transfer of the bulk of their Stock 
to their New Buildings adjoining Belle Sauvage-yard. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., om MON: 
DAY, September 20, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
er ae of 100,000 VOLUMES of POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, for the most part in New and Attractive Bindings, including 
copies of the Doré Series, viz —Voré’s Bible, 2 vols. folio (selis 8i.)— 
Doré’s Gallery, 2 vols. rad 10s )—Gallery of Scripture Lilustration, 2 vols. 
(51. “| )—Uoré’s Milton (3/.)—Danie’s Inferno (31.), and Purgatorio (31.) 
250 Bates’s Illustrated Travels, 6 vols* (al. 108.)—250 Tilustraved 
Euglena. 9 vols. (4l. 108.)—500 Illustrated Shakespeare, 3 vols. (zl. 28.)— 
1,200 Popular Recreator (0s. 6d.)—300 Henry’s Bible, 3 vols. (31. 10a.)— 
250 Child’s Bible (21s.)—1,500 Christus Redemptor (7s. 6d.)—430 
Christian Year (108. 6d }—250 ee Readings, 2 vols. (178.)—6v0 
Homely Scenes from Grea inters (15%.)—1.300 Favourite Poems 
(7s. 64.)—1,250 Beauties of Poetry (7s. 6d.)—1,250 Jewels frum Painter 
and Poet (7a. 6d.)}—400 World of Wit and Humour (ss. 6d.)—400 World 
of Wonders (8s. 6d.)—500 World of mes Sea (10s. 6d )}—400 Book of Birds 
(il. 10a. \—130 Book oF Poultry (1d 118. 6d.)—1,000 Stories Fe Birds (58.) 
—1,000 Stcries about Animals (5s. , 500 Notable Shipwrecks (5s )— 
1,0€0 Peeps Abroad (58)—1,000 Home Chat (53. }—1,000 Paws and Claws 
(58.)—1,500 Boy Joiner (58 }—1,000 Little Polke” Picture Gallery (58.)— 
500 sets of Figuier’s Popular Scientific Works, 5 vols. (7. 6d. per vol.) 
—7,000 volumes of Little Folks—11,000 volumes of the Une Syllabie 
Series and pemtee 





To be me and Catalogues had. 








NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND REVIEW. 
In October (price 6s.; Annual Subscription, 203), No. I. of 
[THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW: a 


High- “oad dig Review. containing Original Articles on 
Hoolesiaatical Re gee as well as 


Beton 5 Biblical, Liturgical, and 
The First Number will co among others, 
Article by the Right Hen. ¥ E. GLADSTONE. se wand A.J. B. 
RD-HOUPE, Esq. M.P. 


Spottiswoode & Co. New-street-square, London. 


HE STUDENTS’ NUMBER of the MEDICAL 
7am and GAZETTE.—New and more perfect arrangement, 

giving full Details as to Preliminary Education—Scientific Education 
- and Medical Ourricula—The Selection of a School 
—London and Provincial Schools, with their Teachers—Advice to 
Students— How to Work—Rulesas to Early Study—the —— GS 
ing a complete Guide to the Young Student; also, Rul 
in Health —Dental ia 1 AT 1 be. “prise 6d. 
by post, 64d.—11, New Burlington-street, W. | 
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HE BUILDER of Tu1s Weex—4d.; or by post, 

4)d.—Conducted by Mr. GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., includes 

Views of Cambridge Hall, Southport, and Propesed Hotel, Leghorn 

Ancient and Modern Baths—Silk and Wem:n’s Work—Who shall be 

Foreman ?—Art-Construction and Sanitary Matteys.—46, Catherine- 
stiect, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 

8yvo0. price ls. 

HE POETRY of the FUTURE. — The 

MISSING RIB in SHAKESPEARE, &c. 
‘Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


8vo. price 38. 6d. 


a Drama. By E. Carpenter, M.A., 
lambridge, and Author of * Nar- 








OSES: 
late Fellow of Trinity Hall, 

cissus, and other Poems.’ 
E. Moxon, Son & Co. 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


EOLOGY of WEYMOUTH and PORTLAND. 

By R. DAMON, F.G.8. With Figures of Fossils, Sections, and 

numerous other I)Justrations; Notes on the Natural History of the 

Coast. Price Xs. 6d.; or with Goloured Geological Map, 5s. Sent post 
free.—Wey mouth. 

New Edition, 4to. fancy boards, price 88. 6d. 

OHN LEECH’S ETCHINGS. Comprising 51 of 

the best of this inimitable Artist’s Sketches ; with Explanatory 

Letter-prese. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, 8T. JAMES’S-SQUARE. 
Just panned, & 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. pp. 1,062, price 12s. to 











embers, 16s, to Non-Members, 
CATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY. 
J Fourth Edition, with Preface, Laws and Regulations, List of 


Members, and Classified Index of Subjects. 
Just published, 
HE GERMAN ACADEMIC ANNUAL 
Deutsches Academisches Jahrbuch): a complete Repertory of 
ali Academies of Sciences, Universities, and Superior Technical Insti- 
tutes of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia; together with a List of their Principals, Professors, and 
Members. 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
In October will be published, 
A STUDY OF HAMLET. 
By FRANK A. MARSHALL, 
London: Longmans and Co. 
Just published, in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of the 

RIGHT LINE and CIROLE. For the Use of Schools and Col- 

leges. By WILLIAM A. WILLOOK, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Couilege, Dublin. 














London: Longmans and Co. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


T ATIN PROSE, for JUNIOR CLASSES, through 
4 the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. S. STEWARD, M.A., Christ 
a” Assistant-Master in Queen’s College and Colombo 





London: Longmans and Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, 
for both Primary and Higher Schools. Latest Editions, tho- 
roughly Revised :— 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1s. 4d. 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 1s. 9d. 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 23s. 6d. 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 4s. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1876. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 
IVY, BOOK XXII. With Grammatical and 
Explanatory Notes, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edited, 
for the Use of Candidates qralitying for the University Local Exami- 
natione, by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, -» Oxon. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


Of whom may be had, uniform, price 2s. 6d. 


LIVY, BOOK XXIII. _ Latin Text, with English 
Notes. as above, by the same EDITOR. Third Edition. 











COLLINS’S GUINEA ATLAS. 
This Work can be confidently r ded to the Public, and they 
will find it the cheapest and most plete Atlas ever issued. 








Just published, in imperial 8vo. mounted on guards, cloth extra, 21s. 
half bound morocco, 283. 
CeeLuras's LIBRARY ATLAS, 
Consisting of ONE HUNDRED MAPS, 

(60 Modern, 16 Historical, 14 Classical, 8 Railway, and 
2 Astronomical,) 

And Descriptive Letter-press (208 pp.) by JAMES BRYCE, LL.D., 
W. F. COLLIER, LL.D., and LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D. 
And a copious Index, containing upwards of 80,000 Names of Places. 

* This excellent work meets with our hearty approval.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 
“ It is in itself a library of geographical information.”— Bookseller. 


“*It is, as far as we have been able to compare it, characterized by 
fullness and accuracy, and, what is of great importance, it is up 
to date.”— Birmingham Morning News. 


William Collins, Sons & Co. London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





Crown 8vo. price 48. 6d. 


UMBOLDT’S NATUR und REISEBILDER. 


Abridged from his * Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden des 
neuen Contivents’ (*Fersonal Narrative of Travel,’ &c.), and ‘ Ansich- 
ten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary. and Biographical 
Notice of the Author. By C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor of 
German in King’s College, London. 

“The notes are judicious and to the point, and the‘ Life of Hum- 
boldt,’ prefixed to the volume, will be perused with interest even by 
those who have read more comprehensive works on that subject.” 

Geographical Magazine. 

“The neat and handy volume before us ranks far above the ordinary 

run of educational books... The notes and scientific glossary are 


——$—_ 


REVOLUTION IN THE CHEAP BOOK TRADE. 


THE NIMBLE NINEPENCE. 
MOST uissagaat anadag ae THE TRADE, 


THE DAISY BOOKS. 


The attention of the Trade is requested to a fact that will have great influence on the future sales of 
Shilling Volumes by Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. All the favourite Tales 
which have been so largely published by Messrs. Low, Messrs. ROUTLEDGE, Messrs. WARNE, WaRD & Lock 
and other houses, at the Selling Price of ONE SHILLING and upwards, will be published, better printed, 
on better paper, and in the handsomest wrapper ever devised, at , 


NINEPENCE PER VOLUME, Selling Price. 








THE DAISY BOOKS, 9d. per Volume, now ready, are:— 
HOLDEN with the CORDS. By Mrs. W. M. L. | 4. The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID. By 
AY 


: 

Jay. Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
2. JESSAMINE. By Marron Harvanp. 
3 


5. AUNT JANE’S HERO. By Mrs. Prentiss, 
, OT EFEING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. | 6. The PILLAR of FIRE. By Rev. J.H. Incranay. 


On October 1st will be ready :— 
LITTLE WOMEN. By Miss Atcorr. | 11. MARJORIE’S QUEST. By Jennie S. Gout, 
NICE WIVES. By the Same. 12, SHILOH; or, Without and Within. By Mrs, 
W. M. L. JAY. 


The GAYWORTHYS. By Mrs. Watney. 
10. The THRONE of DAVID. By Rev. J. H. | 18. WHAT KATY DID. By Miss Cooxivce. 


INGRAHAM 


go 


=) 


Between October and Christmas will be ready :— 
14. DUNALLAN. By Miss Kenyepy. 21. MISS ROBERTS’S FORTUNE. By Miss 
15. DAISY. By Miss WerHEret. oa “Lien he. ; 
16. The GATES AJAR. By Miss Puetrs. 22, FATHER CLEMENT. By Mis Graces 


KENNEDY. 
17. The FLOWER of the FAMILY. By Mre, 23, TALES of OUR VILLAGE, By Miss Mirronp. 
; 24, WOMAN OUR ANGEL. By Mr. A. S. Ror. 
18, I'VE BEEN THINKING. By A.S: Roz | 95. POPULAR TALES. By Miss Eneworra. 
19. MORAL TALES. By Miss Epcrworrtu. 


20. SCEPTRES and CROWNS. By MissWerazart. | 2° WHAT KATY DID AT SCHOOL. By Mise 


KNICHT’S PENNY BOOKS. 


A Number of Volumes are in preparation for this Series, both of Old and New Works, of world-wide celebrity and undying fame. 
KNIGHT’S PENNY BOOKS will begin with— 
1, SOP’S FABLES, Complete, One Penny. Medium 16mo, 48 pages. The Largest Pennyworth ever produced. 


*,* Weldon & Co, will issue in October a Catalogue of other Works to be included in Knight's Penny Books during the 
coming Season. 


MYRA’S PUBLICATIONS FOR LADIES. 


The Best Instructions in Needlework, Dressmaking, Lacemaking, &c. 


In a pretty wrapper, price One Shilling each, 
SERIES. 


SILKWORM 


THE 
A Set of Books on Ornamental Arts and useful Knowledge for Ladies. 
1. POLONAISE LACE, By the SILKworm. [Ready. 3. ELEMENTARY NEEDLEWORK. By the SiLkworm. 
2, MACRAME LACE. By the Sitkworm. [Neat month. | (Ready. 
4. DRESSMAKING LESSONS, By the SILKWworRmM. [In the press. 
All fully Illustrated with Explanatory Diagrams and Designs for Working. 


To THE SILKWORM SERIES will be added, from time to time, Books upon NEw FASHIONABLE WORK, as well as Information 
in Personal Accomplishments and Household Affairs generally. 








Price 3d. Menthly, postage 1d. ; Yearly Subscription, 4s. 


MYRA’S JOURNAL OF DRESS AND FASHION. 


GENERAL CONTENTS (MONTHLY) :— 

SPINNINGS IN TOWN. By the S1rkworm. MYRA'S WORKROOM, containing from 300 to 400 Answers 
LETTER FROM PARIS. By Madame Marie Gousavp. as to what Dresses to Wear and How to Alter Dresses. 
ENGRAVINGS of the NEWEST FASHIONS and COMING | A FREE EXCHANGE open to all Subscribers. 

MODES. LESSONS IN DRESSMAKING, with Explanatory Diagrams. 


Varied with an abundance of Useful Matter on the Toilette and Management of the Health and Household. 








Price 3d. Monthly, postage 1d. ; Yearly Subscription, 4s. 


MIYRA’S PARIS PATTERNS AND MODELS. 


GENERAL CONTENTS (MONTHLY) :— 

COLOURED FASHION PLATE. DIAGRAM SHEETS for Cutting Out Skirts, Tunic, Jackets, 
LARGE BRAIDING and other DESIGNS. Bodices, and all Articles of Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS of New Point Lace, Guipure, &c. 





Price 6d, Monthly, postage 2d. ; Yearly Subscription, 8s. 


MYRA’S JOURNAL OF DRESS AND NEEDLEWORK. 


CoMPRISING, WITHIN ONE WRAPPER, 


MYRA’S JOURNAL OF DRESS AND FASHION, and 
MYRa’'S PARIS PATTERNS AND MODELS, 


Booksellers throughout the Kingdom are invited to introduce The Daisy Books and all Myra’s Publications to their Customers, who 
will all welcome, as a great boon, these first-rate Volumes and Periodicals at such marvellously bow prices. 
The Trade supplied with Lists, Show Cards, Prospectuses, &c. 








wiitten with grest care and lucidity.”— Public Opinion. 
London: F. Norgate, 17, Bedford-street, Covyent-garden, W.C. 


LONDON: WELDON & CO, 15, WINE OFFICE-COURT, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”’S PAGE. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND, NOW READY, 


Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S 
SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With coloured 
M ape, Genealogical Tables, and Uhronological Anna's. Crown svo. 
be. . 


“Tt stands alone as the one general history of the 
country, for thesake of which all others, if young or old 
are wise, will be speedily and surely set aside ” 

Mr. S. H. Gardiner, in the Academy. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 
ane oe pm ~a Coloured Maps, Fourth Edition, 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Ked- 
clyffe’ Third Edition. Extra feap. 8v 0. 

Vol. I. From ROLLO to EDWARD II. 5s. 
Vol, II. The WARS in FRANCE. 5s. 


ASTRONOMY.— ELEMENTARY 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in | 


a Series of Historical Selections from the hest Authorities. Edited 
and Arr-nged by KE. M. SEWELU and CHAKLOTTE M,. YONGE, 
Third Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 68. each, 


A SUMMARY of MODERN HIS5- 
TORY. Translated from the French of M. Michelet, and con- 
—— to the Present Time, by M. C. M. SiMPSUN. Globe 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E.C. 


O1TE. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English-French) 
Followed by a List of the Principal lhiverging Derivations, and 
preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By GUSTAVE 
MASSON, Assistant- Master and Librarian, Harrow School. 
Second Edition. Square, half-bound, 6s. 

“This work is by many degrees the most useful dic- 
tionary that the student can obtain.”—Kducationul limes, 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED upon 
PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By H. BREYMANN, Jate 
Jecturer on French Language and Literature at Owens College, 
Manchester. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. éd. 

** A good, sound, valuable philological grammar....... 
The information is all of real practical value-to the 
student who really wants to know French well, and wants 
to understand its spirit.”—School Board Chronicle. 


FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. 


By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN GRAMMAR: 
an Attempt to Illustrate some of the ——— between Eliza- 
bethan and Modern English. By E. A. ABBUTT, D.D.. Head 
Master of the _ of London School. New Edition, Enlarged. 
Extra feap. svo. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HIS- 


TORTC4L ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Containing Accidence and 
Word-Formation. By the Rev. R. MORRIS, LL.D. smo, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENG- 
LISH ACCIDENCE; comprising Cha sate on the History and 
Development of the Language, and on Word-Formation. By the 
Rev. RICHARD MORRIS. LU D., Lecturer on English sanerene 
and Literature in King’s College. Third Edition. Extra fvap. 
8vo. 68. 


The SOURCES of STANDARD ENG- 
LISH. By 7. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. Extra fcap. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With 
Notes Philological and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the 
Teaching of English. ey y J. W. HALES, M.A. Third 
Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical Thlustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the 
Rey. ISAAC TAYLOR. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Condensed for School Use. Extra fcap. 8vo. 68. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT from 
their PRESENT. By R. C.YRENOH, D.D., Archbishop of Dubiin. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4a. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By 


R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth Edition, 


Revised and Improved. Feup. 8vo. 5s. 


On the STUDY of WORDS. By R.C. 


TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Pag tin. Fifteenth Edition, 
Luolarged and Revised. Peap. sro. 4s. 





SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 
ANATOMY. — ELEMENTARY LES. | 


SONS in ANATOMY. By ST. GEURGE MIVART, F.R&.8. 
With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, 68. 6d. 


AGT ONOMY.  POLULAR, ASTRO: 
Royal. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 





LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By J. NOR- 
MAN Li CKYE a F.R.S. With Coloured Diagrams of the Spectra 
of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulem. New Edition. 18mv. 58. 6¢.— 
QU &ESTIUNS on the SAMK, Is. 6d. 


BOTANY.— LESSONS in ELEMEN- 


TARY ROTANY. With Tlustrations. By Professor OLIVER, 
F.R.S. F.LS. New Edition. lsmo 4s.@d. 


CHEMISTRY. — LESSONS in ELE- | 
MENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Professor ROSCOE F.RS, With 
numerous Tlustrations and Cbromo-lithographs of the Solar 
Spectra. New Edition. lemo. 4s. 6d. 


| CHEMISTRY.— OWENS COLLEGE 


JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By F. 
ig ae With Preface by Professor Roscoe. New Edition. 18mo. 


LO GTC. — ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
in LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. Py Prof. JEVONS, 
A R.S. With Copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary 
New Edition. 18mo. 38. 





f J.ogical ‘Lerms, 


PHYSIOLOGY.—LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY ray OL ose. With pumerous Illustrations. By 
Professor HUXLEY, F.R.8. New Edition. 18mo, 48, 6d.—QUES- 
TALONS on the SAME. ls. 6d, | 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. — POLITI- 


CAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. Ry MILLICENT GAR- 
RELT FAWCETT. With Questions. New Edition. 13mo. 2s. 6d. 


PHYSICS. — LESSONS in ELEMEN- 
TARY PHYSICS. By BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S., Cpetecter 
of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With « 
ae Diagram and numerous liustrations. New Edition. 1émo. 
48. 6 


STEAM.—An ELEMENTARY TREA- | 
TISE on STEAM. By J. PERRY, B.E., Whitworth Scholar, late | 
Lecturer in Physics at Clifton College. With Lilustratious, nume- 
rical Examples, and Exercises. 1$mo. 4s. 6d. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 


BY I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. New Edition. 1%mo. 32. 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With Examples, New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d.—K EY, 6s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 


D4! numerous Ex:mples. New Edition. 18mo. 38, 6d.—KEY, 
. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA, for the USE of COL- 


LEGES and SUHOOLS. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 78, 6d.— 
KEY, 108. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of 


EQUATIONS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Fifth 


Edition. Crown &vo. 58.—KEY, ls. 6d. 


A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRI- 


GONOMETRY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 


With Examples. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFEREN- 
} gy AOULUB. With Examples. Seventh Edition. Crown 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. With Examples. Fourth Editiou. Crown 8vo. 10s. 67, | 





| EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEO- | 


METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STA- 


TICS. With Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





| The 


NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 2. 


CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
By Annie Keary. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: — “The Irish 
novels that have found their way into general 
reading have been the works of such writers as 
Miss Edgeworth, Lever, Trollope, Lover, ani 
Gerald Griffin. Of late, Irish life has been lefc 
much alone by novelists, possibly because its 
representation requires true insight into cha- 
racter, and skill in giving it expression....... That 
Miss Keary has both the imagination requisite 
for such a task, and the knowledge with which 
to support it, is shown in ‘ Castle Daly.’...... Miss 
Keary never descends to striving after theatrical 
effect ; there is a stern truth in all she tells of the 
famine troubles; but there is no dwelling upon 
the physical horrors, no trick of words to stimu- 
late jaded emotion....... We have only glanced at 
some of its main features, but have, we hope, in 
doing so said enough to show that ‘ Castle Daly’ 
is well worth reading for the excellence both of 
its manner and matter.” 


HOMES of the LONDON POOR. By 


OCTAVIA HILL. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. (This day. 
“We know nothing in literature of this kind 
more touching than the simple, unaffected tale of 
her struggles, disappointments, and triumphs, 
There is not a word of mere sentimentalism in 
any one of her papers. She is clear, practical, 
and definite.” —Globe. 


Part IL. 1Smo. 1a. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY of 


ENGLISH SONG. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, Editor of the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
Also complete in 1 vol. 1¢mo. 28. [Next week. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCAOOLS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


HISTORY of AMERICA. By John A. 


DOYLE. 18mo. with Maps. [Next week. 


FIRST STEPS to GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. By BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A.. Assistant 
Master in King’s College School, London, 18mo. (Next week. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


GOSPELS. Py BROOKE FuSS WESTCOTT, D.D., Canon of 
Peterborough. Crown svo. 10s. id. (Fifth Edition next week. 


On BRITISH WILD FLOWERS con- 


sidered in their RELATION to INSECTS. By Sir JOHN 
LUBLOCK, M.P. F.R.S. D.C.L. With lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. [Second Edition just ready. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
OLDBURY. By Annie Keary, Author 
o ‘Castle Daly.’ (This day. 
“Tt is indeed a most touching and exquisite 
story...... quite out of the ordinary run, and war- 
ranting us in placing her in the highest rank of 
women writers of the day.”—Morning Post. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. 


ARCHER. (This day. 
“ Drawn with much skill and delicacy, and the 
whole story is undeniably powerful......... It has 


unusual merits in the vigour of the narrative and 
te unity of conception.”—Suturday Revin. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-strcet, Strand, W.C. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





I, 


LEA i: 
A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her?’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


I. 


THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


**Readers must go to the book itself...... We may say that 
alike to those who seek merely striking incident and picture, 
and those who seek for more solid teaching, the ‘Queen of 
Connaught’ may very safely be recommended,” 

Nonconformist, 

** A very new subject is treated in this story with great fresh- 
ness and vivacity. 1t is a most charming study of a subject 
full of colour, light, and shadow, and one that rises steadily 
in interest up to the close of the book. The tale is full of life, 
skill, and insight.” —Spectator. 


Il. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘In Honour Bound,’ ‘ For Lack of Gold,’ &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘The whole meaning of ‘What will the World Say?’ is 
character painting ; though also there are scenes and descrip- 
tions in it which are specially bright and vigorous, and the 
story does not lack that intricacy of action, those mysteries 
and mistakes, which are assumed to be necessary to the exist- 
ence of a perfect plot..... There is always something to admire 
in Mr, Gibbon’s work. A sensible and manly strain runs 
through it, and he has talent, observation, good temper, and 
cleverness,”—Saturday Review. 

“It is an excellent and a very rare thing when the interest 
of a novel decidedly increases as it goes on. And this is the 
case to a very noticeable extent in ‘ What will the World 
Say ?’”—Academy. 

“*We must end by sending our readers to the book itself. 
There they will find a vein of humour at once kindly and 
incisive, true pathos, sagacious insight into human nature, a 
true descriptive faculty, and a power of uniting, without sense 
of inconsistency, a half-poetic sentiment with an unaffected 
‘realism,’ ”—Nonconformist, 


Iv. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE, 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ve 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


he SECOND EDITION of this Popular Novel will 
be ready in a few days, 


“There is a great deal of power in ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.’ 
There is originality in the tragic plot, and an unceasing current 
of rollicking fun, which saves the tragedy from becoming 
sombre,”—Atheneum. 





RicHagp BentiEy & Son, New Burlington-street, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COLONEL DE 


GONNEVILLE. Edited from the French. By CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe, &c. 2 vols, 2i8. 

“ A very interesting memoir. The work brings us within the presence 
of Napoleon I , and its anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evi- 
dently genuine and very characteristic. It discloses a ‘magn of details 
of interest connected with Napoleon’s escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Revolution ‘of July, 1830. 
Readers who care to know what an honourable soldier heard and said 
of the most wonderful time ck moore history will find in these pages 
much to delight them.”— Time 


SECOND EDITION of COSITAS 
ESPANOLAS; or, Every-day Lifein Spain. By Mrs. HARVEY, 
of Ickwell Bury. ‘1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

“* A charming beok ; fresh, lively, and amusing.” - Morning Post. 
“In this amusing ‘book Mra, Hac vey sketches a series of pictures 
of Spanish life, each a gem in its way.”—Globe. 


OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. 
By the Rey. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


“This work is geod in conception and cleverly executed, and as 
thoroughly honest and earnest asit is interesting and able.”—John Bull. 


and MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vel. demy 8vo. 148. 

“The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of 
picturesque life, which are none the less teiling for being done by a 
passing observer. The really instructive part of his book relates to 
Montenegro, and it has especial interest at the present time.”—Pall Mal. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
WILD HYACINTH. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘ Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols. 


OFF the ROLL. By Katharine King, 


Author of ‘ The Queen of the . Be. &c. 3 vols. 

“We have read with much interest the whole of this book. The 
author knows how to construct a very pretty story, and to tell it with 
both pathos and humour.”—Standard. 

** A deeply interesting novel.”—Court Journal. 


’ 
EVA’S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Gordon 
SMYTHIES, Author of * Cousin Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The perfect way in which the author holds in her hands a tangled 
skein of incidents in different places. must convince the mest super- 
ficial reader riage the work is one by a writer of no mean power and 
ability.”—John Bull. 

“ Eva is a very charming study.”—Court Journal. 


FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne Beale. 


“ Miss Beale’s book i enchanting.”—John Bull. 

“* The reader’s interest is sustained by a succession of effective scenes, 
in which clever dialogue abounds. The tone is lively, and the action 
is brisk. The serious epirodes are rendered with grace and feeling, 
while the lighter portions are very amusing.”— Examiner. 


The HISTORY of a HEART. By Lady 
BLAKE, Author of ‘ Claude,’ ‘ Helen’s First Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ This story is very interesting.”—Standard. 
“*A most pathetic and charming tale. ”— Post. 


TIT for TAT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“This book is worthy of attention. The studies of Mrs. Dunstable 
and her daughter, Pauline, are admirable.”— Pall Mall Gasette. 
* It is refreshing to come upon a writer of such marked ability as the 
author of the work before us.”—Graphic. 


MY LOVE, SHE’S BUT A LASSIE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘QUEENIE.’ 3 vols. (Just ready. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
om Slick’s Nature and Human ian and Saved. By the Hon. 


Nature. rs. Norton. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. Les Misérabies. ng me -y H 
The Crescent and the Cress. By Barbara’s History. ‘Amelia 

Eliot Warburton. B. Edwards. 
Bethgme. By Miss Kavanagh. Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 

oman’s Thoughts ‘about | | Onpeans. 

soe By the Author of | St. Olave’ 

*John Halifax | Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
Adam Graeme, By Mrs. Oliphant. | Christian’s Mistake. m 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. | A Author of ‘ John Hali 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Po | Alec Forbes. By —— Mac 
A Life fora Life. By the Author coma, LL.D. 

of ‘John Halifax.’ Oliph: 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. | A Noble By Mrs ‘By the > anther of 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. * John Halifax. 
Sam Slick’s Old nS e. 





Dixon’s New Ameri 
Darien. By E. Warburton. Robert Feloener. By ¢ George Mac- 
Sir B. Burke's Family Romance. | donald, LL.D. 
Te ie ho Norlaw. By Mrs. | The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


eee. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
The Englishwoman in Italy. Annals of an Eventful Life. By 
Bythins Raitt By the Author o G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
ax. Mac 
Freer’ Li feof Jeanne a'ALbret. a i it By George 
e ey of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. | “ Brave Yaty, 1 Br Co daten < 


Asti Ute Sp ibe thor |Hpaah Py the Anthor of Jokn 





of * John Hal 
Grandmother's x mney. | Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

eaffreson’s Book about Doctors. |The Unkind Word. Bod the Author 
Mistress and Maid. By the of‘ John Halifa 

Author of ‘ John Halifax,’ A Rose in June BY Mrs. Oliphant. 
No Church, 


MURRAY’S STUDENT'S MANUALS: 


A Series of Historical Class-Books for 
Advanced Scholars. 


Forming a complete Chain of History, from the 
Earliest Ages to Modern Times. 





“The * Student’s Manuals,’ edited, for the most part, by Dr. William 
Smith, possess several distinctive features, which render them singularly 
valuable as educational works. While there is an utter absence of flip- 
pancy in them, there is thought in every page, which cannot fail to 
excite thought in those who study them, and we are glad of an oppor- 
tuoity of directing the attention of teachers to these admirable school- 
books.” — Museum. 


The STUDENTS OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, from the Creation of the World to the Return of the 
Jews from Captivity. With an Introduction tothe Books of the Uld 
Testament. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 40 Maps and Wood- 
cuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d, 


The STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With an ong ge oe the “os of 
the Old and New Testaments. By f ~ mal SMITH, B.A. With 
30 Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 


The STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY 
of the EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylouia, Media, Persia, 
Asia Minor, and Phenicia. By PHILIP SMITH, B.a. With 70 
Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Cee With Chapters 
= the History of Literature and Art. LLIAM SMITH, 

D.C.L. With 100 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 78. ed. 


*,* QUESTIONS on the STUDENT'S GREECE. 12mo. 28. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 


With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Dean 
LIDDELL. With 80 Woodcats, post 8vo. 78. 6d 
The STUDENT’S GIBBON.—An EPI- 


TOME of the HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE By EDWARD GIKBON. Incorporating the 
— of Recent Historians. With 200 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 
78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W.L. BEVAN, M.A. With 150 Wood. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY: Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By 
Rev. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. With 120 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of EUROPE 
during the MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENTS CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to 
the — of George If. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Post 
Svo. 78. 6 


The STUDENTS HUME.—A HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. 
By DAVID HU ME. Incorporatiug the Corrections aud Researches 
of Kecent —— and continued to 1863. Wath 70 Woodcuts, 
post 8vo. 73. 6d, 


of QUESTIONS on the STUDENT’S HUME. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second 
Empire, 1852. With Notes and epee on the Institations of 
the Country. By Kev. W. H. JERVIS, M.A, With Wovodcuts, 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. Post 8vo. 8. 


12mo, 38. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. B 
THOMAS Bb. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


The STUDENTS ELEMENTS of GEO- 
LOGY. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With 600 Woodeuts, 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. By WILLIAM 
FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. 
ABRIDGMENT of the ENTIRE COMMENTARIES, adapted to 
the Present State of the Law. By R. MALCULM KERR, LL.D. 








Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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LITERATURE 


VAMBERY’S ‘ISLAM.’ 
Der Islam im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 

Hermann Vambéry. (Leipzig.) 

Tis work consists of a series of sketches of 
Eastern political life, drawn by one who is 
thoroughly conversant with his subject. With 
the now daily increasing communication be- 
tween East and West, and the serious questions 
impending between Christian and Moslem 
powers, it is more than ever necessary that 
the true character and position of Islam should 
be known. 

The book begins with a description of the 
lands where Mohammedanism flourishes, and 
of the peoples who profess it. Here the author 
makes a remark which is both true and 
original. If an Oriental, he says, inquires 
about the capabilities of a country, his first 
question relates to the water supply, whereas 
an European asks about the facilities for tillage 
and cultivation. The former is content to let 
desolation and sterility creep over the face of 
the country, unless Nature has supplied suffi- 
cient irrigation ; the latter not only makes the 
most of natural advantages, but seeks to remedy 
natural defects. 

The countries under Mohammedan rule do, 
he thinks, labour under considerable disad- 
vantages with respect to soil and climate, but 
they are very rich in mineral products, which, 
however, the inertness of the Oriental cha- 
racter prevents the inhabitants from turning 
to profitable account. As a clear and concise 
statement of the geographical and ethnological 
statistics of Islam this portion of the work is 
of great value. Herr Vambéry considers (and, 
we think, rightly) that Mohammedanism has 
never, even under the altered circumstances of 
the present times, lost its character as a religion 
of war and devastation, and that it is impos- 
sible for it to operate to the advantage of the 
countries where it exists. Islam and civiliza- 
tion are diametrically opposed, and can never 
be reconciled ; any attempt to gloss over the 
traces of rapidly spreading political and social 
decay in the Mohammedan system with a 
varnish of adventitious European reforms must 
necessarily be a failure. The people of the 
East are at a disadvantage from the conditions 
of the climate itself ; but their politico-religious 
conditions drag them down still more. In the 
West, when a country cannot support its popu- 
lation, emigration offers a ready remedy for 
the evil ; in the East, we have the phenomenon 
of a population morally and physically inca- 
pable of taking advantage of even such capa- 
bilities of improvement as the country does 
present, and the future of such peoples cannot 
fail to be political extinction. 

Indeed, the picture here drawn of the future 
prospects of Islam and its relation with the 
West is a gloomy one. The Suez Canal has 
opened a much wider door for the ingress of 
European civilization, but the result must be 
that sooner or later this influence will “ civilize 
Islam off the face of the earth.” If any 
Eastern power does rise on the ruins of the 
Turkish empire, the writer seems to think that 
it will be Egypt. 

The author's remarks on the sot-disant 





reforms of Turkey are acute and far-seeing. 
The Eastern proverb, he observes, is “ Man 
thinks and God works”; the French is “ Help 
yourself and God will help you”; the English 
says ‘‘Keep your powder dry and trust in 
God”; and these popular aphorisms are the 
key-notes to the respective national characters. 
The Turkish reforms are almost entirely mili- 
tary. The Ottoman Government commenced 
by providing European instructors for its 
soldiery. This naturally entailed the forma- 
tion of a “War Office”; a War Office necessarily 
involved a “ Staff,” and Turkish habits required 
that each member of the Staff should have his 
servants to fill his pipe and help him in other 
important public functions. All this obviously 
leads to expense, and the Porte has now the 
European luxury of a huge national debt— 
but a debt which it is never likely to be able 
to pay. The Persian side of this picture is 
a little more encouraging. True, the Persian 
soldiery are not the best organized in the 
world, but they are not altogether an unpro- 
ductive element in the State,—they are at least 
self-supporting, and the private soldier relieves 
the monotony of guard or other military duties 
by the exercise of some civic calling :— 


“In Turkey the military instructors were mostly 
either Rugsian or French. Persia, the land of 
cunning, tried each European nationality in turn. 
It began with French, then came a number of 
English warriors, Col. Shea, Lieut. Lindsay, Capt. 
Christie, Capt. Sheil, and others, and these last 
really raised the standard of Persian efficiency, as 
was shown in the last Perso-Russian war. When 
the English instructors departed, this efficiency 
followed suit. After the English came the 
Austrians, and Naser-ed-din Shih, wishing perhaps 
to realize a picture of a closely-formed squadron 
marching past him (for he had never assisted at 
a cavalry review), and desirous of giving an Euro- 
pean appearance to his bizarre Kurdish, Papak, 
and Terekme troops, in order to arrive at this 
result took into his service the Hungarian Hussar 
officers, Count Karacsay and Capt. Nemiro. This 
experiment succeeded as little as the former one, 
upon which Hadschi Mirza Agasi, the capricious 
vizier of Mehemed Shah, spent untold gold; and 
it is certainly to be wondered at that they have 
not yet awakened from their delusive idea, and 
that they have continued in an unbroken line their 
so-called army reforms, and prosecuted their work of 
transformation under the guidance of Italian officers. 
The Persian uniform is most ridiculous: it con- 
sists almost entirely of a leathern strap and a 
cartridge-box, which the unwashed and unshaved 
Persian simply throws over his blue linen smock 
frock. On his feet the awkward rustic wears ordi- 
nary clogs, his headgear follows the same fashion, 
and his general tattered, vagabond-looking appear- 
ance corresponds exactly with the military genius 
which animates him. Soldiers they are in name, 
but each, from the lowest private to the captain, 
exercises some other means of gaining a livelihood. 
The champions of the Persian kingly line are in 
every case in officto tailors, cobblers, harness-makers, 
joiners, masons, greengrocers, and fruitsellers ; but 
they are so scrupulous as even in their workshop, 
building-scaffold, or in selling turnips to the crowd 
in the market place, to keep on one or other piece 
of their dirty trappings, in order not to belie their 
martial character. How curious has it often seemed 
to me to see the very sentinel on guard before the 
house of a Persian official selling water-melons at 
the same time; and how often did it occur, 
while he was in the act of crying his wares ina 
high key, that he had to drop his melon and seize 
his gun, in order to present arms to a passing 
officer !” 


With the Afghans in the far East matters 


are not quite so bad, though even here, he 
tells us, the longing after European modes of 





warfare has divested the hardy mountaineers 
of many of their natural habits. 

One chapter is devoted to “ Die Cultur des 
Islams,” but it reminds us forcibly of the cele- 
brated chapter on snakes, and may be summed 
up in the words “there is no culture in Islam,’’ 
or at least in Turkey. In the matter of educa- 
tion Persia is considerably in advance of her 
neighbours, and the author pays a deserved 
compliment to the genius of Persian poetry, 
which has the merit cf being appreciated and 
employed by high and low, and cannot fail to 
have a mollifying influence on the character of 
the people. In Persia, too, he reminds us 
that the fine arts are not absolutely neglected, 
and even drawing and painting flourish, in 
spite of Mohammedan prohibitions. 

The following passage, although scarcely 
pleasing to the supporters of Bible Societies, 
&c., contains a greal deal of truth, and should 
set the religious world seriously thinking :— 

“When opulent English and Americans have 
nothing better to do with their gold than to send 
whole shiploads of Bibles and tracts, in every con- 
ceivable language, into Asia, no one there has any- 
thing to say against it, for these holy writings 
(most of them horrible translations) are neither 
read nor bought, and, when put in contrast with 
the beautiful language of the Koran, do more harm 
than good to the doctrine of Christ. Speaking from 
a religious point of view, the result of the mission- 
aries’ work is up to the present null and void. .... 
So much is this the case, that the late Fudd Pasha 
was not far wrong when he once said to a pleading 
brother Jonathan of the American Mission, ‘ How 
would it be if your pious countrymen would send 
us Bibles and money, and let their missionaries 
remain at home ?’” 

We fear that Prof. Vambéry’s somewhat 
sarcastic remarks are more to be relied upon 
than many an official missionary report. 

The observations of the writer upon the 
social state of the Mohammedan world will be 
read with great interest by all who study social 
science. Individuals and families evince the 
same tendency to ape European habits, cus- 
toms, and manners, but their natural tempera- 
ment and political education unfit them for 
real reforms. ‘The private individual,” says 
Herr Vambéry, “may deck himself out in 
European trousers, which, however, cling to 
him at every step, and embitter his very life. 
Thus we find in the individual a caricature of 
the ‘civil order’ tried or attempted by the 
State.” Another striking resemblance between 
the household and the State in the East is, we 
are told, the enormous disparity between in- 
come and expenditure. Improvidence is the 
rule, and the result can be nothing else than 
bankruptcy. 

In the matter of arts and industries the 
Persians again take the lead amongst the Mos- 
lem nations, and the trade in silks, carpets, 
and decorative stuffs is already considerable, 
and capable of further development, while in 
metallurgy they have attained a high degree 
of proficiency. Here again, however, the 
crushing influence of Islam overpowers the 
national industry or genius, and there is little 
hope for the future of the country, even from 
these sources of prosperity, so long as Moham- 
medanism remains the dominant faith. 

The work is one of profound interest, and 
sets forth the real and actual state of Islam 
without any of the artificial gloss which other 
writers are so fond of spreading over it. It is 
a valuable contribution to the political history 
of the age, and it appears at a most opportune 
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period. We trust that European Cabinets will 
not neglect the lessons it teaches. 

The language employed by Herr Vambéry 
is, as might be expected from so eminent a 
scholar, elegant and classical, but we are forced 
to confess that it is a little too flowery in style, 
and occasionally even rather bombastic. Take, 
for instance, the following little extract from 
his Introduction :— 

“The veil of ignorance which, for so many cen- 
turies, hid all knowledge of the mode of life and 
habits of the East for all preceding centuries from 
the eyes of the Western world, is now by our 
almighty influence being gradually removed ; and 
that variegated cloud-covering, through which de- 
lusive pictures of the East once flushed, is now 
being driven away by the bright rays which our 
enlightened sun sends far and wide to the remotest 
regions. Our ships proudly plough over the most 
distant seas, our scientific and commercial travel- 
lers (commerziellen Reisenden) push into the very 
heart of the once fable-bound Khatai and Zipangu. 
In Northern and Southern Transoxiania, in the 
valleys of the Thien-Schan Mountains, upon the 
immeasurable steppes of Hyrcania and Mongolia, 
in the prinevel forests of Kambodge and Laos, 
along the shores of Jang-tze-Kiang, on every side 
have the dauntless torch-bearers begun to disperse 
the dark shadows. The great sentence, ‘ Let there 
be light, is approaching its fulfilment, and the 
time is not far distant when the glorious echo shall 
reply, ‘And there was light !’” 

Here the author is evidently carried away 
by the force of his own eloquence, for in his 
subsequent account of the nations of the East 
he seems, as we have seen, to despair entirely 
of their ultimate rise. 








CAMBERWELL. 
¥¢ Parish of Camerwell : a Brief Account of 
the Parish of Camberwell, its History and 
Antiquities. By William Harnett Blanch. 
(E. W. Allen.) 
Mr. Branca has a singular idea of brevity ; 
his “brief account” (including Appendix and, 
we must add, a capital index) occupies nearly 
six hundred large and closely-printed pages, 
The type, indeed, is often painfully small, 
especially that of the foot-notes, which, how- 
ever, would probably be a delight to oculists. 
This is the more to be regretted as, had Mr. 
Blanch kept close to his subject, he might 
have given us more legible foot-notes. His 
worst fault is the old one of * too much zeal,” 
and he is a man who is capable of talking @ 
propos to Camberwell, of Shakspeare and the 
musical-glasses. His book, to our thinking, 
has twice as much in it as the subject required. 
Whether Mr. Martin the painter or the 
ancient Britons first conceived the idea of a 
Thames Embankmentis one of the superfluous 
matters that need not be discussed. It, how- 
ever, leads to the question of the signifi- 
cation of Cabrewell, Camrerwell, or Cam- 
berwell. Everybody has stumbled at it. The 
solution seems easy, but it is one of those 
slippery things on which no grasp can be 
maintained. Dr. Lettsom, who lived at 
Grove Hill, at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, got as near 
to it as any other guesser. ‘ Camber-well ?” 
said the Quaker-physician. “I have a well in 
my garden ; and the place is (probably) named 
from it.” Charming the place was (perhaps) 
when its inhabitants (possibly) had the honour 
of leading the way in converting the suburban 
district from Paganism to Christianity. There is 
a long stretch of time between that period andthe 





present fashionable churches, Gothic and other- 
wise, where there is a rustling, a frow-frou, of 
exquisite materials, with an odour of eau-de- 
Cologne, which has kept orthodoxy from 
fainting beyond recovery. A generation has 
passed away since the parish church, with 
all its antique treasures, perished by fire. 
The Gothic church of St. Giles, which has 
taken its place, was a promising beginning on 
the part of Mr. Gilbert Scott (with Mr. 
Moffatt), and he has gone thoroughly a-head 
since as a ‘‘ restorer” of Gothic cathedrals. 

When some of the other local churches were 
built there was little near them but scattered 
houses, and windmills, and “lovers’ walks,” 
The village has grown intoa city. George Barn- 
well would have little chance now of finding 
a convenient moment to shoot his good uncle 
in Camberwell Grove—for mendacious tra- 
dition and some ballad-mongers still insist 
that in the Grove that very improper piece of 
nepotism was achieved. The Grove is not 
exactly Cheapside, but it is much more like it 
now than it was fifty years ago, when a pair 
of sweethearts might have strolled along it in 
the evening, and have seen nothing worse than 
two or three other young couples making the 
best of the “schine Zeit der jungen Liebe.” 
That was the period when Camberwell Fair 
was still a pretty festival, and something like 
an air of fashion hung about it, as about 
Brook Green, Ealing, and Ham Fairs. But 
blackguardism gradually took possession of 
the scene ; but the parochial authorities bought 
the right of holding the fair, and wisely re- 
frained from exercising it. It was a good 
preliminary to total suppression. 

If Camberwell is not built on as many hills 
as Rome, it is closely surrounded by a greater 
number. Men who more readily own to 
themselves that they are old—that is, begin- 
ning to be—than hear others say it, would 
hardly recognize the hills now which they may 
not have seen since their early schooldays. Tulse 
Hill, Brixton Hill, Plough-Garlic Hill, Forest 
Hill, Knight’s Hill, Peak Hill, Champion, Den- 
mark, Grove, Herne Hills,—there was even a 
Primrose Hill, a pretentious opponent to the real 
height on the other side of London ; and the 
boy who had seen them all had seen something 
of the world in those days. Like Hay Hill 
in London, the name remains, but the rusticity 
has gone. There is change over the whole 
scene. The meadows have, for the most part, 
disappeared beneath bricks and mortar. Some 
relics of old agrarian beauty and picturesque 
gardening survive in privileged spots: but 
the entomologist recognizes a sign of the times 
in the disappearance of “the Camberwell 
Beauty,” for which you might as vainly look 
now as for a Dryad in the Grove. 

Among the names of hills is that of 
Denmark, where was once a stately house, 
now a grammar-school. Mr. Blanch has some- 
thing to say of this imposing building :— 

“Tradition linked the building with Prince 
George of Denmark, for whom the mansion was 
supposed to have been built on his arrival in this 
country. From this supposed fact it is said that 
Denmark Hill derived its name. Whether in con- 
sequence of the common acceptance of the royal 
origin of the house, or for the reason that the 
Danish royal family are more pertinently informed 
on the subject, it is noteworthy that in the year 
1870, when the members of the reigning family of 
Denmark were on a visit to one of their number— 
the Princess Alexandra, wife of Albert Edward 








Prince of Wales—the whole cavalcade stopped at 
the front of the house, and remained there for 
some time while the different features of the 
building were dilated upon to the Princess, The 
appearance of the structure, viewed from Denmark 
Hill, was somewhat imposing; and although it 
bore evidences of having been enlarged since its 
original construction, the primal portion was 
sufficiently colossal to have served as an abode for 
a wealthy and distinguished personage in the days 
when Prince George lived. It is, nevertheless, to 
be regretted that no deeds are in the possession of 
the owner showing the exact date of the erection, 
the earliest documents existing dating back only 
as far as 1656. Mr. Mason, the last resident of 
the house, states that he has searched the British 
Museum and other sources of information, but hag 
found nothing to support the tradition respecting 
Prince George’s connexion with the house.” 

Treating of the interior, we have these 
amusing details :— 

“On the walls, on either side of the staircase, 
some beautifully-executed frescoes greeted the 
vision, among which were two large and striking 
classic pictures—one, on the left, representing the 
‘Rape of the Sabines’ ; the other, on the right, the 
‘Judgment of Paris.’ The last-named fresco, just 
before the demolition of the house, showed signs 
of having been tampered with since its original 
production. On inquiry, it transpired that a lady 
who formerly resided in the house had strong 
scruples respecting the moral tendency of classic 
art. The sequel was the addition of Raphaelic 
drapery to the fair forms of the competitors for the 
golden apple ; and thus Venus, Juno, and Minerva, 
who had been portrayed ‘not without art, but yet 
to nature true,’ were carefully clothed in petticoats 
to make them properly presentible to the society 
of the nineteenth century ; despite which change 
the charms of Venus still appear to have reigned 
supreme, judging from the fact that the attitude 
and countenance of Paris remained unaltered, nor 
has his stern decree been changed in the books of 
classic story.” 

In such a book one naturally looks for an 
odd epitaph or two, as they have the merit of 
being genuine. Here is a quaint one, which 
we do not remember having seen before in 
print :-— 

“The inscription on Mary Pelow, who died 
12th July, 1763, aged ten years, is as follows :— 

Come, silly mortal, take your stand, 
Here view the worid unknown ; 

Nor would you wish me in your hand 
Or in my God’s alone: 

My innocence to rest is gone, 
In preference to you ; 

Remember tho’ my work is done 
That yours is yet to do. 

Then dry your tears, your duty know, 
Rejoice that this is trae— 

To her you certainly may go 
Who cannot come to you.” 

In Camberwell Parish Records many 
examples are cited of longevity; the most 
remarkable is that of Eliza Jones, who died in 
1775, at the age of 125, and who could 
remember the coronation of Charles the 
Second! Of the illustrations, the best are 
those of the old cosy country inns and public- 
houses ; the hideous ones are those of modern 
cockney-looking mansions, dwelt in by magnates 
of the parish, but hardly belonging to its 
history. 

With the historian we must part in 
friendly spirit. His patient industry, at all 
events, is worthy of praise. He does not want 
for a good opinion of himself; but we should 
have thought better of him if he had borne 
in mind the saying of Hesiod, “that the half 
is sometimes more than the whole,’ which 
should be remembered by all who write, but 
especially by writers of local history. 
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BOOKS ON LACE. 
La Dentelle: Histoire, Description, Fabrica- 


tion, Bibliographie. Par J. Séguin.  Illus- 
trated. (Paris, Rothschild.) 
Ancient Needlepoint and Pillow-Lace. With 


Notes, by A. 8. Cole, on the History of 
Lace-Making. Illustrated. (Arundel Society.) 


LET us notice the second of these publications 
first, because it is the less important of 
the two. It consists of a collection of 
wonderfully good photographs, which show 
that lace ‘lends itself,” as people say, 
to photography in the most perfectly accom- 
modating manner ; and indeed it is quite im- 
possible that the beautiful, or rather, to be 
strictly correct, the fascinating, fabric can ever 
be better reproduced than in the thirty superb 
photographs before us. Not a few have 
declared the transcripts to be better than the 
lace itself ; and, in some respects, this is by no 
means an exaggerated statement. When the 
examples have been photographed in good 
lights, the copies might favourably compare 
with the fabrics, which could not always be so 
placed. Besides, the observer can handle the 
copies without fear, even submit them to mag- 
nifying glasses, and be charmed with them as 
transcripts pure and simple. Again, purists, 
among whom we reckon ourselves, are disposed 
to grumble at all kinds of lace except that which 
is the best and only “ legitimate ” variety of the 
fabric, the noble, the magnificent, the rich, the 
“princely” needlepoint itself. Of this, to say 
nothing of fine works of pillow-lace, the volume 
reproduces in perfection superb examples, quite 
wonderful specimens in fact, which, for appro- 
priateness and wealth of design, leave little or 
nothing to be desired. Among these pieces, 
let us commend No. 6, a tablier of needle- 
point belonging to the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is Venetian, and had Titian lived a little 
later he might have worn it or painted it. As 
a tablier it is irreproachable in general design, 
but it is rather wanting in elegance of detail. 
Another Venetian piece, about 1630 or 1650 
(5A), is a strip of rose point, probably for church 
use, and to our minds almost tise finest spe- 
cimen of appropriate design in the book,—so 
admirable that a Greek might have envied the 
artist ; the purest Gothic taste could hardly 
have surpassed it,—a combination of scrolls and 
flowers, in some respects not very unlike the 
iron grille on Queen Eleanor’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, but, of course, less formal, as 
becomes the material and function of the lace. 
It is very “Gothic” in taste, comprising, 
besides the body of scrolls and exquisitely con- 
ventionalized flowers, a running border of beau- 
tiful proportions, a fillet of quatre-foils, and a 
very rich and delicate edging. It is by far 
the finest example in the book, and one of the 
best specimens of art applied to lace-making 
per se which we know of. This is probably 
among the oldest specimens in existence, and 
its absolute beauty may well raise doubts 
about the soundness of the theory of M. 
Séguin, that lace proper, i.e. needle- 
point, has not been proved to have existed 
before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
But putting all historical pros and cons 
aside, and judging entirely from the analogy 
of Art,—one of the very surest modes 
of judging, by the way, — we are justified 
in questioning whether it is credible that any 
art or craft produced so fine a thing as this at 





the beginning, or so near the beginning as this 
example must, if we agree with M. Séguin, 
be. We do not doubt that the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century produced 
it. On the other hand, it is to be remem- 
bered that M. Séguin limits the application of 
the term “lace” in the closest manner, and 
that the close alliance between the fabrication 
of this material and that of embroidery suggests 
that it is possible lace-making may be a com- 
paratively modern craft, rapidly developed on 
the older art of embroidering. Mr. Cole would 
have been fortunate had he been able to use 
M. Séguin’s text instead of the popular, and 
often unscientific, essays to which he was 
indebted for the matter of his readable sketch 
of the history of lace. 

M. Séguin has taken the subject up with 
rare zeal. He has spared no pains in his 
researches ; he is an authority on the subject, 
and shows, as becomes a thorough student, 
a considerable amount of self-reliance, to say 
nothing of a slight but pardonable dogmatism. 
M. Séguin, in fact, has given us a scientific and 
careful historical essay on his beloved subject. 
He is incredulous to a fault; but he so 
sharply defines his own meaning that it is 
impossible to mistake his opinions. He has 
the subject at his fingers’ ends; and although 
one may feel disinclined to accept so novel an 
historical limit to the craft, yet it is really 
difficult, defining lace on M. Séguin’s own 
terms, to reject his assertion that the fabric is 
Venetian in origin, and of no greater antiquity 
than the middle of the sixteenth century. 
One of his strongest arguments is derived from 
portraiture; he has found no lace proper, 
apart from embroidery and edgings, in cos- 
tumes previous to this date; and he asserts, 
with very good reason, that sitters would surely 
have worn lace if they possessedit. The argu- 
ment is a good—indeed, an almost overpowering 
—one ; but a single example to the contrary 
may overset it. 

M.'Séguin gives, first, a very spirited “In- 
troduction,” which contains the general his- 
tory, as he views it, of the manufacture and 
origin of lace, and sets quite clearly before 
the reader the nomenclature of the craft, so 
that there need be no confusion between lace, 
edgings, embroideries, &c. The growth of the 
manufacture in various places, and under dis- 
tinguished royal and noble patronage in 
France, is illustrated here, with memoranda 
on the history of the manufacture in Eng- 
land and other countries. The gist of 
the argument and the most effective state- 
ment of the opinions of the author, in- 
cluding the sum of his researches and conclu- 
sions, occur in the second part, on the ‘ Origine 
de la Dente’le,’ where the progress of the craft 
of lace-making, whether it be in respect to 
dentelles d Taiguille, or lace proper, or den- 
telles au fuseau, or pillow, 7. e. bobbin, lace, 
is treated of. Here we have a lively criticism 
of authorities, more or less trustworthy or 
valuable, according to M. Séguin’s view. 
The section is illustrated by a capital example, 
which adds much to the force of the author's 
argument, a ji/et of the sixteenth century, 
Fig. 8, that is evidently not lace at all, 
but simply embroidery, in the proper sense of 
the terms, the interstices or meshes of a piece 
of network have been filled up, so that a figure 
is represented. On the other hand, purists 
might, if this is successfully denied to be lace, 





almost as fairly assert that nothing but needle- 
point is lace, and refuse the name of lace 
to all sorts of appliqué work, and, of course, 
to a tremendous mass of modern lace, 
Brussels, Mechlin, Bruges, Chantilly (so dear 
to brides), and nearly all the dentelles au 
fuseau to boot. Aisthetically speaking, we 
have no doubt that pillow-lace, or at least 
three-fourths of it, and all sorts of appliqué work 
without exception, might be fairly well con- 
sumed in one huge bonfire as mere trumpery, 
the productions of milliners and their kind, 
without causing a second sigh to any artist 
of culture. Usually, works of this kind 
are pretty trash,—costly, but not artistic, 
—beneath the notice of educated eyes, and 
sometimes offensive to the last degree; 
e.g. that “love” of a “fall” of Chantilly, 
of Puy (c. 1855), of which M. Séguin gives 
a capital photograph, comprises festoons and 
sprigs of the most preposterous, ungraceful 
kind, which is in design decidedly idiotic. Not 
much better are some pieces on Plate xli., 
pillow-lace again, of Lille, Arras, Puy. Pillow- 
lace undoubtedly lends itself to insane design ; 
at least, of hundreds of examples known to us, 
in these volumes and seen elsewhere, we have 
not found ten which were not absolutely 
fatuous, equalling in their lack of true beauty 
and intelligence the most foolish modern 
manifestations in millinery. One could not 
go much lower in the scale of imbecility in 
design than these wordsimply. In needlepoint, 
on the contrary, there is generally human 
intelligence at work in the design; it is 
rarely or ever absolutely fatuous, and the 
fine specimens of it are noble works. 
Here, for example, is a magnificent piece 
of Modern Cluny, Fig. 1, Plate xxxviii., 
which, as a symmetry of composition, is 
hardly inferior to old work ; but it would be 
limited in its use; it is, besides, admirably 
wrought: it is needlepoint. A piece of 
Guipure of Bruges, Fig. 1, Plate xxxiv., 
although aux fuseaux, is fine and bold, with 
considerable delicacy and richness; but then 
it excels exactly because it approaches most 
closely of all the instances we have in view to 
the style of needlepoint. Below it, on the same 
plate, is a piece of mixed character, half and 
half, which is simply pretty, being a jumble 
of poor, conventional elements, without fineness 
or spirit, and containing naturalistic touches 
which are unfortunate enough. Another piece 
of work, sote moderne du Puy, being, of course, 
pillow-made, is not quite so absurd in design, but 
it also is extremely silly. Thé maker evidently 
aimed at grace of line and elegance of disposi- 
tion for the masses of his work; but he did 
not know enough about the matter, and he 
affected to be in love with beauty, while his 
taste could not produce a truly harmonious 
curve, and the motive of his composition would 
disgrace a modern upholsterer. 

The truth is that of examples, the more elabo- 
rate, the viler, the less elegant, the more impure, 
the less harmonious, the more crude, ungraceful, 
and harsh, are the combinations of masses and 
lines in lace of the appliqué kind. Next to these 
the pillow-lace proper, in degree as it is simple 
or otherwise, suffers; the characteristic manu- 
facture of dentelles & [aiguille does unquestion- 
ably preclude, to a certain extent, some of the 
defects and absurdities of dentelles aux fuseaux. 

Chapter II. gives an edifying history of 
needlepoint. This is the chapter Mr. Allan 
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S. Cole would have profited by reading. In 
it especially more knowledge and more 
research are shown than in all the dilettant: 
books our countryman had the opportunity of 
consulting. 

We think M. Séguin devotes a somewhat 
unreasonably large space to his dentelles aux 
fuseaux ; that is, compared with the needle- 
point, which is, after all, incomparably the more 
interesting of the two branches of the 
subject. The chapter on the bibliography 
of lace is curious, because it shows how very 
little that is worth consulting has hitherto been 
written on lace ; also, and even more strongly 
than this, it displays some of the deplorable 
blunders of old, as well as comparatively 
recent, authors who have had the temerity to 
write on the craft of lace-making, or the art of 
design as applied to lace. There is an inter- 
esting chapter on ‘Les Edits Somptuaires,’ 
from which we are strongly inclined to quote ; 
but considerations of space are invincible. 

Separate sections of the subject are carefully 
and succinctly treated here ; e.g. the works of 
Valenciennes and Mechlin, lace of gold, silver, 
black silk, guipures, blondes, fantatsies. As 
to “blondes,” they are not so old as we thought : 
they date from about 1740. Thread and worsted 
lace, point de France, point de Venise, are care- 
fully treated, as the subjects deserve. One of the 
most interesting portions of this book is that 
which is more strictly commercial than his- 
torical or artistic. This is full of curious 
matter, disposed with French perspicacity, and 
deals with the trade and manufacture in view 
as they occur in most of the countries in 
Europe, giving terse analyses of the character- 
istic productions of all the nations, grouped 
geographically and chronologically. In com- 
mending the book to readers, we may express 
a hope that it may appear in an English 
dress, for we have nothing of the sort in our 
tongue, and M. Séguin does full justice, and 
more than justice, as artists will think, to some 
of the more important English modes of lace- 
making. With Honiton lace he has fallen in 
love. Still, England is a _lace-producing 
country of high renown, and she is besides 
one of the most extravagant buyers of French 
and Belgian lace. The work comprises fifty 
photographic plates, which appear to be per- 
manent, and numerous wood engravings. The 
photographs are inferior to those in the publica- 
tion of the Arundel Society ; although they are 
very good, and quite sufficient for purposes of 
illustration. Above all, the subjects have been 
selected on a sound principle by an expert, and 
they are systematically arranged, more than 
one example being on each plate. 








Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of 
Edinburgh, a.D. 1557—1571. (Edinburgh, 
printed for the Scottish Burgh Records 
Society.) 

In this the third series of the records of the 

Burgh of Edinburgh, are contained illustrations 

of the national life as well as of the social life in 

the capital. The chronicle comprises fourteen 
years ; and it is curious inasmuch as it shows 
how, while matters of supreme importance 
were agitating the whole nation, and blood 
was being shed upon them, questions of little 
or no importance at all were being fiercely 
fought over in the streets of the burgh. From 
the Queen on her throne to the quean in the 





market-place, from King or Regent down to 
baksters, wabsters, and brewsters, all classes 
are represented, and they are often seen in 
picturesque form, and always in lively act 
or attitude. 

The fourteen years indicated include two of 
some shadow of happiness to Mary, and twelve 
of crime and distress. In 1557, Queen Mary 
Stuart was fifteen years old. The first entries 
in this Record relate to the taxing of the 
people to pay for that ill-fated marriage, 
of which Mary was left the widow in 
1560. 

For the expenses of the marriage Scotland was 
taxed to the amount of sixty thousand pounds 
sterling. The spiritual and temporal estates 
had to pay the tax, halfand half. The borough 
raised ten thousand, by instalments, between 
them, and under pretty stringent threats, too ; 
for they were told, if they did not send in their 
quota on the days appointed, the disobedient 
were to be proclaimed the Queen’s Majesty’s 
rebels, and to be “put to the Horne.” Ex- 
ception was made in the case of the burgh of 
Haddington, on account of its “ great’ ruin, 
poverty, and decay”; but the other burghs 
had to contribute Haddington’s share, there 
being laid upon them what is significantly 
called a ‘‘ superexcressence.” 

These records go down to 1571, when two 
factions were destroying Scotland between them 
—the Queen’s party and that of her son ; when 
Kirkcaldy of Grange held, for his royal mis- 
tress, the Castle of Edinburgh, and the Regent 
Lennox (for James) was doing his best to 
batter him out of it. How during all this 
time it went with quiet citizens as well as with 
antagonists in field and ccuncil, as chronicled 
in these records, is thus concisely demon- 
strated :— 


“Tt is curious to notice the ordinary stream of 
every-day life in the town flowing on during these 
years, side by side with that great current of 
human thought which was undermining and sweep- 
ing away old forms of faith and venerable institu- 
tions, and changing the whole aspect of Scottish 
character and history. When England and France 
were both prosecuting their schemes for attaching 
Scotland, and the issues of their diplomacy could 
not fail to exercise a momentous influence over the 
future of the country, the burgesses are to be found 
in these pages occupied in building the Newhaven; 
in discussing, with much keenness and not little 
acrimony, the relative rights and privileges of 
merchants and craftsmen; in extending civic 
hospitalities to distinguished strangers ; in legis- 
lating as to the prices of victuals and the situation 
of markets, the repair of public buildings and 
highways, and all the varied details of every-day 
burghal life. The frequent references to ‘our 
auld enemies of England,’ and to the precautions 
to be observed against invasion by them; the 
ordinances as to providing armour, and as to 
weaponshawings and musters, as to building up 
approaches to the town through closes and wynds, 
as to furnishing artillery and gunners, and as to 
removing the charters and evidents of the Burgh 
to the Castle for safety,—all recall vividly the 
unhappy relations which then existed between 
England and Scotland. But still, absorbing as such 
interests must have been, appealing directly to in- 
stincts of self-preservation, as well as to sentiments 
of national honour, the citizens seem at no time to 
have been inattentive to the concerns of their 
daily trade within and without the Burgh. Mono- 
poly was the order of that day, and the privileged 
trader was very jealous of his rights, and very 
careful to prevent their being invaded by those 
who did not possess the freedom of the town as 
burgesses, and the freedom of the merchant-guild 
or of a handicraft. As strictly, also, did the com- 





munity guard its corporate rights from encroach- 
ment by adjoining and less-favoured districts, 
Leith, the port of the capital, to which Edinburgh 
then stood in a position of feudal superiority, had 
not the valuable and much-coveted privileges of 
trade. These belonged exclusively to Edinburgh, 
by whom they were guarded with a strictness and 
severity scarcely intelligible at the present day, 
but quite consistent with the policy and practice 
of the sixteenth century. Of the relations between 
the City and its dependency this volume affords 
abundant illustration.” 

Some of the decrees and ordinances issued 
by the Queen or by the Provost and Baillies 
are dreadfully long-winded; but ever and 
anon we come upon one the brevity of which 
is compensated for by its interest and import- 
ance ; as, for example, under the date 1562: 
“The Provost, Baillies, and Council ordain 
the idol St. Giles to be cut forth of the town’s 
standard, and the Thistle be put in place 
thereof ; and that the Treasurer furnish satin 
to the same.” The following is as charac- 
teristic of the times in another way :— 
“9th Feb. 1557. My Lords President and 
Council, &c., order James Adamsoun, treasurer, 
to deliver and pay to John Wauchlott, officer 
and surgeon, the sum of three pounds, for 
curing and mending of James Henderson’s leg, 
in the town’s service, at the taking of Ram- 
say, a thief who was slain in the taking.” The 
minor entries like the above are as quaint as 
they are picturesque. Part of the history of 
the Scottish people is to be found in such 
entries; while the longer and more solemn 
entries are contributions to chapters in the 
political history of Scotland in its home and 
foreign relations. 








GHOST STORIES. 


People from the Other World. By Henry 
S. Olcott. Illustrated. (Hartford, Conn., 
American Publishing Company.) 

THIs most extraordinary production purports 

to be the work of a correspondent of an 

American newspaper called the Vaily Graphic, 

and we conclude that the very rough illustra- 

tions, which occur to the number of fifty-eight, 
are from the pencil of an “artist” for that 
periodical. The author is occasionally desig- 
nated as “ Colonel” in the course of the book. 

As the title-page bears the notice “‘ Issued by 

subscription only, and not for sale in the book 

stores; Residents of any States desiring a 

copy should address the publishers, and an 

agent will call upon them,” one of the usual 
means of testing the bona jides of a writer is 
absent. That the whole book may be intended 
to be a work of fiction pr a satire on “spiritual- 
ism” is a conceivable hypothesis. On the other 
hand, under a pompous and inflated style, 
and marked by what would be considered in 
this country tokens of limited education, and 
of yet more limited taste, it is possible that 
we may have a more or less exact account of 
some very incredible illusions. Indeed, the 
distinction between the apparent and the real 
must be borne in mind at every page. The 
description of glamour given by one of the 
most sympathetic students of medizval lore, 
is the only account appropriate to the subject 
of Mr. Olcott’s observations,—“ All was de- 
lusion, naught was truth.” 

The story of the book, briefly, is this. The 
hamlet of Chittenden is situate in a valley 

“seven miles north from Rutland,” on the 
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slopes of ‘‘the Green Mountains.” In a farm- 
house in this sequestered spot reside two 
brothers, of the name of Eddy ; rough-looking 
men, who from their infancy upwards have 
been haunted, or possessed, by goblins and 
evil spirits—“ an inheritance that made their 
childhood wretched, and, until recently, life 
itself a heavy burden.” A chapter is devoted 
to an account of the cruelties practised on 
“mediums” by way of test, but the mixture 
of narrative and disquisition is so constant 
throughout the book as to render it difficult 
to give a précis of the former. The general 
result, however, is that the brothers “had 
been seeing materialized spirit-forms from 
their childhood, and their mother before them.” 
In March, 1872, while the Eddy family were 
sitting about the fire, and William, who had cut 
his foot badly with an axe, was in bed in an 
adjoining room, “the grandmother's spirit in 
full materialized form appeared at the thres- 
hold, and gave instruction for some salves to 
apply to the wound.” Shortly after, “ the 
spirit of a man of short stature materialized 
himself, frightened Delia Eddy, who was boil- 
ing maple sugar, so that she dropped the pan, 
and gave instructions for the further “develop- 
ment” of William Eddy as “the greatest 
medium of the age.” 

From this time it seems that public exhibi- 
tions have been continued in the farm-house, 
on six days in the week; and that some sort 
of hotel accommodation is provided by the 
Eddy family for their visitors. A room which 
is minutely described was built in 1873, and 
since the Ist of January, 1874, “ William has 
held a materialization circle every evening, 
Sundays excepted.” A narrow platform is 
railed off at the end of this room, and at the 
back of the platform is a small closet in which 
the medium sits. Mr. Olcott states that he 
carefully examined the structure of the room, 
and that no means of access to the closet 
existed, except through a doorway from the 
platform, over which a curtain was hung. 
About twenty-five persons are accommodated 
with benches in front of the platform. The 
medium enters the closet, and the audience 
commence singing lively tunes, to the accom- 
paniment of a “ parlour organ” or other instra- 
ment, of which there are several on a table on 
the platform. 

“The light in the room is so very bad— 
about as strong as that in the parlour when 
we sit before the dying embers ”—“ that it is 
impossible to see the features” of the phantoms, 
which are now said to appear successively on 
the platform. ‘ The piping treble of an old 
woman” was first heard, remarkable for such 
peculiarities of accent and expression as to 
give Mr. Olcott the impression (which he 
subsequently modified) “that it was William 
speaking in falsetto.” “The curtain presently 
stirred, and the Indian woman named “ Honto” 
stepped on the platform. She appears young, 
dark complexioned, of marked Indian features, 
lithe and springy in movement, full of fun, 
natural in manner, and full of inquisitiveness. 
She measures 5 feet 3 inches in height, against 
a painted scale I had placed against the 
cabinet door.” The observer's eyes seem to 
have had the property of those of the owl. 
On a subsequent occasion this phantom was 
obliging enough to step on a weighing machine 
placed on the platform for that purpose, and 
the index indicated the weight, first of eighty- 





eight, and subsequently of fifty-eight pounds. 
“ Honto” was succeeded by “ Daybreak,” 
another squaw, dressed in dark costume, who 
danced to the playing of the violin. Then 
came “Santum” an Indian warrior, six feet 
three inches high, in a hunting shirt of dressed 
buckskin, with a veal powder horn, presented 
by a visitor, and usually suspended in the 
cabinet, slung by a belt over his shoulder. 
After “‘Santum” came two other Indian men, 
and then several whites, who are said to have 
been recognized as the deceased friends and 
relatives of different members of the audience. 
Last appeared at the curtain a baby of about 
one year, and a child of twelve or thirteen, 
who were recognized by “ Mrs. Leugberg, 
with a mother’s instinct,’ as her departed 
little ones, with whom she then conversed in 
German. 

As Voltaire’s difficulty about the walking of 
St. Denis after decapitation applies in the 
present case, it is unnecessary to give parti- 
culars of the numerous figures that are said to 
have appeared on other occasions, conversing, 
and even shaking hands, with the visitors. 
One was a Khourdish warrior, with a spear 
twelve feet long, who was recognized by 
Madame de Plavatsky, a Russian lady, of 
whom wonderful things are told. One was an 
African juggler, with a curious horned head- 
dress, whose introduction serves as an excuse 
for a reference to oriental witchcraft. Like- 
nesses of these formidable ghosts are given, as 
well as of many others of the numerous host 
for whose visible, audible, and tangible pre- 
sence the writer vouches. We need only add 
that the squaw “ Honto” comported herself as 
a veritable woman, even vaulting the platform- 
railing on one occasion ; but that on one or 
two others she disappeared, collapsing and 
sinking into the ground, till only her head 
remained, which finally vanished. 

After the dark sitting, Horatio, the other 
brother, gives a light sitting, the principal 
peculiarity of which is the appearance of hands, 
of various forms and sizes, from behind a 
shawl, and the inscription of cards by these 
hands. As to music, noises, movement of 
tables, glasses of water, violins, and the like, 
they are “ too numerous to mention.” 

We have a picture of W. Eddy in a trance, 
which no doubt is taken from a photograph 
of a stout man asleep. After one of the 
phantoms had disappeared, the reporter states 
that he was asked to look into the cabinet, 
where he saw William as represented in this 
cut. We call attention to this, from the 
fact that another wonder is mentioned in 
this book, which is more distinctly detailed 
by “J. B. Newbrough, M.D.,” in the June 
number of the Sprritual Magazine, and which 
will be regarded either as a clever attempt 
to counteract the effect of certain unpleasant 
statements as to the “ materialized spirit” 
Katie King, or as an illusion, by the study 
of which some light may be thrown on the 
entire group of asserted phenomena. In this 
instance, the medium is shut in a cabinet as 
before ; various figures, differing in height, 
bulk, dress, and general appearance, issue 
from the door, as in the Eddys’ circle, but the 
cabinet is then found to be empty. Further, 
with regard to the form of a young girl 
(or even that of a six-foot Indian) appearing 
on the stage, Dr. Newbrough adds, in italics, 
“But stranger yet, if suddenly caught, she 





resolves back again into Mrs, Compton in « 
second of time.” 

Perhaps this is enough about the phenomena 
at Chittenden, if there be such a place. To 
induce educated English people to give any 
serious attention to such statements requires 
a writer of a different stamp from Mr. Olcott 
or Dr. Newbrough. But as a curiosity of 
what on the other side of the Atlantic seems 
to be called ‘illustrated literature,” we have 
thought it well to give some notice of a book 
which does not seem to be accessible by the 
ordinary channels of publication. Mr. Olcott 
vouches for the spirits, but who vouches for 
Mr. Olcott? 








CUMBERLAND, 


Cumbriana ; or, Fragments of Cumbrian Life. 
By the Compiler of the ‘Glossary of Cum- 
berland Words and Phrases.’ (London, 
Whittaker & Co.; Whitehaven, Callander 
& Dixon.) 

ALL compilers do well who faithfully collect 

materials from every source that may serve to 

illustrate country morals and customs, and 
to perpetuate the memory of them. Rail- 
ways,—in spite of neglect and “accidents,”— 
bring populations from opposite extreme 
distances so closely together, that we shall 
all soon be only of one county, and have 
one accent, and represent, even more than we 
now do, one eternal sameness. The time is 
not so far back when a Yorkshire horse-couper 
in a Wiltshire or Somersetshire fair, was like 

—nay, indeed was—a benighted foreigner, 

ignorant of the local speech and idiom. 

Dealers of different counties laughed at one 

another, and were mutual objects of pity on 

the matter of ignorance and benightedness, 

Although in some provincial districts the 

peasantry retain much of their old accent, 

it is a fact that country accent has so 





aired itself abroad, and has visited so 
many cities, that it is dying out. Country 
folk, who once came up young to seek 


service in town, generally established them- 
selves there, never to return, or rarely,— 
perhaps, once in a lifetime. At present, 
excursion trains take such persons to and 
fro, yearly, and at such rates, that putting 
away money for the trip is a thing not much 
thought of. Many, country born, after years 
of industry in the metropolis, return to the 
old home and find such employment as they 
may, and as their age will allow them to 
perform. Thus it is that distinct counties 
lose former distinguishing accents, the music 
begins to be all on one string, and you may 
talk to a man in a field in the wildest part 
of Cornwall (experto crede), wonder at his 
wide knowledge of things in general, and at 
the smooth intelligibility of his speech, and 
learn at the end of the conversation that for a 
dozen years before he returned to cultivate 
his native soil in the neighbourhood of crom- 
lechs and stone circles, he had been a police- 
man in the Borough Road. 

The compiler of this volume is one of those 
meritorious men who will not willingly let 
die the legends, stories, and anecdotes which 
peculiarly belong to the district in which he 
has gathered them. Occasionally, a story 
turns up that is claimed by every district, but, 
if worth preserving, the collector in every 
district is justified in making it his own. 
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Some future explorer may find out where it 
was originally born. 

Accordingly, we accept this Cumbrian col- 
lection thankfully, although some things in it 
may not be exclusively of Cumbria. We feel 
bound to add that the book is not merely 
amusing, it is learned and instructive as well. 
It contains anecdotes of all classes of society, 
and is in part a capital jest-bock ; but it has 
other matter besides anecdotes and scraps of 
fun, and among these may be reckoned the 
chapters that deal with local natural history 
or with philology (that science which has so 
many mad, and maddening, professors) as in 
illustrations of Cumberland words, and espe- 
cially the chapter with which the volume 
worthily concludes, entitled, ‘On the Tenure 
of Land in Cumberland.’ 

It is curious that the first anecdote on 
which our eye falls,—one in the ‘ Unpublished 
Records,’ and therefore supposed to be pecu- 
liarly Cumbrian,—is one told in many places. 
It refers to a buyer of a field, who, having 
agreed with the vendor that the field was not 
to be paid for till after the first crop was got 
off it, “had the field sown with acorns, and 
the first crop would be oak-timber.” Many 
of the anecdotes are in a puzzling Cumbrian 
dialect. We prefer to give an intelligible illus- 
tration of what is thought of Wordsworth 
by the dalesmen among whom he lived :— 


“Tn the course of a conversation, which, in the 
presence of a literary friend, I was once holding 
with two respectable ‘statesmen in Langdale, I was 
told that the worthy dame we have just parted 
with was, after many years of mutual kindness 
and services, taken to live at Rydal by ‘ Yan Mr. 
Wadswiirth—t’ maister o’ t’ Stamp Office” My 
friend was rather startled at this irreverent manner 
of treating the name and calling of the great moral 
poet, whom, knowing only through his works, he 
had been accustomed to revere as one far above 
any of the ordinary offices of life ; and desired me 
to enquire as to their knowledge or estimate of 
Wordsworth es a poet, and I asked if they’d ever 
hear that Mr. Wordsworth made poetry. ‘O yes! 
they believed he was a fiirst rate hand at that 
mak’ o’ wark.’ But this was said in a tone in- 
dicating that they thought little of his position as 
a poet in comparison with his dignity as chief dis- 
tributor of stamps; and I then asked if they’d 
ever read any of his poems. ‘No! they couldn’t 
say they had !’” 

As testimony that the old-fashioned Cumber- 
Jand parson did not die out, as some suppose, 
in the last century, the following is pretty 
good proof :— 


“The late Bishop Villiers used to relate that 
when visiting the clergy of his diocese, he went to 
Troutbeck. It being about the end of October, 
the shepherds were busy salving their sheep. He 
approached a solitary salver at work, and enquired 
where he would be likely to find the incumbent, 
the Rev. William Sewell. The salver, recognizing 
the Bishop, and knowing that any attempt to mis- 
lead him would be dangerous, at once frankly said, 
‘He is before you, my lord; I am he.” The 
astonished prelate said he might employ his time 
better among his parishioners. The parson readily 
and houestly replied, ‘My lord, when you find me 
better remuneration, I can probably afford to lay 
aside assisting my neighbours ; and I shall be very 
glad to give up salving sheep.’ Mr. Sewell re- 
mained, greatly respected, in his incumbency, till 
near the end of his long sojourn here, and died 
July 31, 1869, aged ninety-eight years.” 

From the chapter on ‘Tenure of Land’ we 
take the following, which is wonderfully like 
the old service known as “ Dringage” :— 


“ At the present day Boon-services are payable 





by the tenants of many manors, by half-day, whole 
day, or many days’ labour for the lord, according 
to the value of the farm originally granted. Some 
Boon-services were paid in ploughing, some in 
harrowing, others in mowing or shearing, cutting 
peats, dressing meadows, cutting brackens for 
jitter, or rushes for carpeting the hall on banquet 
days, carting hay or carrying it in trusses on horse- 
back, carting coals or peats, cutting and splitting 
fire-wood, embanking rivers, cleansing sowes or 
ditches, repairing the lord's park wall, catching 
eels or fish, and various other services. With 
some of these, the workmen had to provide victuals 
for themselves and provender for their horses. 
Others had dinners provided for them. Some had 
a cake each, of regulated sizes for men, women, 
and boys, provided they made their appearauce at 
a certain time and place, otherwise the cake was 
forfeited, but the work still exacted. Before rural 
post-offices and post-messengers were established, 
there was a manorial custom prevalent in some 
p-r's of Northumberland, called ‘Catch Boon, 
Under this custom, the lord of the manor could 
send a servant out, directing him to catch, or im- 
press, any one of the customary tenants of the 
manor, and order him to carry a message from his 
lord, to a distance not exceeding ten or twelve 
miles, according to the custom of the manor, the 
messenger being provided at starting with a pre- 
scribed dole of provisions, On his return, he would 
be entitled to a certificate, exempting him from 
‘Catch Boon’ service for one year, except in cases 
of invasion by an enemy.” 

With this sample we close a book by which 
we have been both amused and instructed. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Fighting the Air. By Florence Marryat. 


3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Lalage. By Augusta Chambers. (Samuel 
Tinsley.) 

A Mad Marriage. By Mrs. Fleming. 3 vols. 


(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Margaret Mortimer’s Second Husband. By 
Mrs. Hills. (Samuel Tinsley.) 


The Warnaghs. By Frank Usher. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
The Fortunes of Maurice Cronin. By M. L. 


Kenny. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Ir novelists are guided by popular taste in 
the selection of a career for their heroes, it 
would seem as if a good time was coming for 
“literary men.” The earnest and athletic 
clergyman, the stalwart though dissolute 
Guardsman, the rollicking naval officer, seem 
to be yielding their place in public estimation 
to the brilliant essayist, the smart play-writer, 
or the slashing reviewer. Miss Braddon has 
succumbed to his fascinations, and now Mrs. 
Ross Church is attempting, not without suc- 
cess, to interest us in his fortunes. Her hero, 
Laurence Fane, has his matrimonial difficulties 
no less than Miss Braddon’s in the book which 
we reviewed ; but he is, at least, fortunate in 
that they do not arise either from his own 
attachment to any other woman or the admira- 
tion of his wife for any other man. Indeed, 
were he less devoted to and adored by his first 
wife and his second alike, he might find him- 
self in less of a dilemma at the most awkward 
crisis of his history. What this was there is 
no need further to particularize, but let readers 
find it out for themselves. We are glad for 
once to be able to say this of one of Mrs. Ross 
Church’s books, and we do so with all the 
more satisfaction that we have once or twice 
found it our duty to speak strongly about her 
writings, 





We observe that on the title-page | 


of the present one she calls to our memory 
not her more recent works, but those earlier 
ones, which were presumably written before she 
had fully acquired that repulsive style— 
and the epithet will equally apply to the 
matter—which has disfigured some of her 
later books. ‘Fighting the Air’ is pleasantly 
written, wonderful, too, to relate, not in the 
present tense ; the people are neither villains 
nor blackguards ; and if Laurence Fane, being 
ruined at thirty, is making money enough by 
his pen at thirty-six to keep a carriage and 
dress his wife in velvet and sable, we can only 
say that we are glad Mrs. Ross Church’s 
experience should give her so favourable an 
impression of the profits of literature. Of her 


judgment in such matters we must, however, 


venture to doubt a little, seeing that she 
seems to be under the impression that it is 
usual to pay critics to “run down” certain 
authors. But she is, perhaps not unnaturally, 
a little bitter against the “critics”; nor will 
we, for ourselves, grumble at a few hard words, 
when we see her following at length our often- 
bestowed advice. As is usual in ladies’ novels, 
the female characters in ‘Fighting the Air’ are 
far more life-like than the male; these are 
well meant, but do not succeed in being much 
more than lay figures ; but the two Margaritas 
are each, in her way, charming, and we can 
only regret that the exigencies of the plot 
require one of them to come to an untimely 
end. However, a novel in which nobody was 
miserable would never do; and it is a good 
deal to escape from the usual villain. On the 
whole, we may congratulate Mrs. Ross Church 
on a decided improvement. 

‘ Lalage’ is a sentimental little story, treat- 
ing of the heroine’s picturesque school-life in 
Italy, and drowning her at seventeen. In her 
brief life she undergoes much misery at the 
hands of an amorous cousin, who having, for 
want of something better to do, engaged him- 
self to a showy but vulgar young woman, 
afterwards finds himself bound to declare to 
his hapless cousin, Lalage, his affection for 
herself. Poor Lalage, on discovering the 
truth, makes him stick to his bargain with 
* Carry.” In so doing, she inflicts upon him 
as much punishment as she herself endures, 
and the rather cheerful tale ends tragically. 
We like the earlier part best, except some 
heavy joking by the good people of Oak- 
hampton. 

Mrs. Fleming’s sensational title will 
not disappoint those who have a, taste for 
wonders. The mad husband is a certain 
Gordon Caryll, who, having been entrapped 
into marrying a girl of whose antecedents he 
knows nothing, is allowed (in Canada) to 
divorce her on discovering that she is of 
doubtful origin. The lady survives the shock 
of his desertion, and lives to be a thorn in his 
side for the best part of his life. When she 
re-appears as Madame Felicia on the London 
and Paris stage, she discovers her identity in 
the nick of time to prevent his second mar- 
riage. Further, she sets at variance a young 
married couple, relations of Caryll, and brings 
about a fatal duel as the result of her con- 
nexion with them. ‘The circumstances of this 
duel surpass in wild improbability even Gordon 
Caryll’s impossible career. When Terry Den- 
nison, the hero of the tale (who has been 
brought up asa poor relation of the house, but 
is really the eldest son of the late “ Lord Vis- 
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count Dyneley” by a private marriage), discovers 
that the duel in which his younger brother, 
the supposed holder of the title, is to be en- 
gaged must end in the lifelong misery of 
Eric’s wife and mother, he very nobly takes 
his brother’s place in a quarrel which he knows 
must be fatal. Such things have been heard 
of ere now, and the heroism of the single- 
hearted Dragoon is the best thing in 
the tale. But it passes the licence of a 
novelist to ask us to believe that the trick 
could have been successful after the death of 
one of the parties, or that a conspicuous person 
like Dyneley could reap the two-fold advantage 
of being killed in a duel for the purposes of his 
enemy’s satisfaction, and happily surviving for 
the benefit of his friends. However, we are 
grateful for the character of Terry, and will not 
cavil even at the inaccurate scraps of conti- 
nental jargon, the vernacular English which 
matches them, or the sneer at the eighth 
Harry as the “ most Christian King.” He had 
his faults, but never set up for a Frenchman. 

Margaret Mortimer’s history might make a 
tolerable farce, but is almost too absurd for 
anovel, She marries a man without enter- 
taining much affection for him, yet is so 
jealous of his attentions to another woman, 
that husband and wife find it best to separate. 
The husband goes beyond seas for a time, and 
publishes a report of his death. Margaret has 
not long enjoyed the liberty of widowhood 
when a stranger presents himself, who in due 
time becomes her second husband. The 
gentleman is involved in so much mystery, 
that the experienced reader instantly conjec- 
tures the truth, which Margaret does not dis- 
cover till nearly the last chapter of a prolix 
and somewhat ungrammatical narrative. Mr. 
Stanley Forsyth is but old Mr. Willoughby 
Mortimer writ small, and has adopted this 
plan to secure his wife’s affection. 

Mr. Usher’s volumes consist principally of 
adventures and descriptions of scenery in 
Ceylon and the Arctic regions, and are most 
noticeable for the extent of territory required 
for the purposes of the plot. As descriptive 
works they are not very valuable, and the 
expedient of padding with extracts from the 
Northern mythology is not especially happy. 
The story which serves to connect these scat- 
tered pieces of information is slight. It treats 
mainly of the mischief wrought in a common- 
place, but rather suspicious and quarrelsome, 
family by a dishonest and domineering maid- 
servant. 

Those who are fond of a novel with a 
tangled plot may like ‘Maurice Cronin’; but 
we cannot say that we admire a story of 
which one-half is taken up with explain- 
ing what the other half means. The book 
before us is like Hampton Court Maze, a 
marvel of wasted ingenuity. Till the very 
end of the third volume it is almost im- 
possible to make out who any one is, and 
what is the real part played by the principal 
characters in the melo-drama. The author 
first concocts a muddled complication, and 
then gradually, and by means of wildly im- 
probable sensational incidents, untangles the 
skein. Neither does he perform the latter 
operation satisfactorily either, for many of 
his would-be explanations are absurd, and be- 
wildering, and leave the reader—to judge by 
our own feelings—by no means certain as to 
who is who and what is what. To give a 





sketch of the plot would be impossible ; the 
chief feature in it is, however, that every one 
is made very miserable, by the long-con- 
cealed villainy of that stock character of 
Transpontine plays, “the haughty baronet,” 
and the blundering reticence of a foolish Irish 
peasant woman. As in a Transpontine play, 
there is the rightful heir, who eventually 
recovers his rights by marrying the lovely and 
innocent daughter of the man who has robbed 
him of his birthright, the low-born brutal 
accomplice, drugged liquor, murder for the 
sake of important papers, and virtue rewarded 
and vice punished in the long run. Indeed, 
there is very little originality about ‘ Maurice 
Cronin,’ and it may justly be described as a 
poor melo-drama turnedintoanovel. There is 
plenty of sensation, we must say, and most 
of the dramatis persone disappear from the 
scene in a ghastly manner. One, a mere 
nameless supernumerary, gives life to the tale 
by tumbling off a cliff into a snowdriff, and 
perishing there ; another is hardly introduced 
to the reader before he is murdered by the 
leading villain ; a third in terror jumps out of 
window, and is killed by the fall, while a 
fourth, the leading villain, himself goes mad, 
and only recovers his senses on his death-bed. 
In short, the reader may sup his full of 
horrors, and, to make the romance complete, 
the path of true love runs abominably crooked. 
The worst of the author is that all his little 
expedients are very stale worn-out stage tricks, 
and were it not for two pretty girls and a 
benevolent doctor, we should be disposed to 
condemn the whole corps of actors and 
actresses. To sum up, this is a tedious, wild 
novel, full of tiresome digressions, dull moral- 
izing, and redundant characters. It has the 
appearance of having been written by fits 
and starts, and we imagine that no one but 
a lunatic would find much pleasure in read- 
ing it. 








An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monu- 
ments of the Nilagiris. By the late James 
Wilkinson Breeks, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, Commissioner of the Nilagiris. Edited 
by his Widow. (Allen & Co.) 


At the present moment, when the necessity 
of a systematic archeological survey of the 
Southern peninsula is strongly, and, it is to be 
hoped, successfully, urged by those interested 
in Indian historical and antiquarian research, 
it is especially gratifying to find that this 
important subject has not of late years 
escaped altogether the attention of the Indian 
authorities. 

In June, 1871, the Madras Government, 
acting on a recommendation of thé Trustees 
of the Calcutta Indian Museum, requested the 
Collectors of the several districts in the provinces 
and the Commissioner of the Nilagiris to take 
into consideration and report upon the means of 
obtaining collections of arms, ornaments, dresses, 
household implements, and other objects which 
might serve to illustrate the habits and modes 
of life of the “aboriginal or jungle races.” 
Those who pay attention to Indian archeology 
will probably recollect that, some two years 
before, a somewhat similar request had been 
made to the late Mr. Boswell, then officiating 
Collector of the Kistna District, which resulted 
in an extremely interesting Report on the 
Archeological Remains in that district, in- 





cluding “ aboriginal” caves, so-called Scythic 
sepulchral monuments, and Hindu temples of 
every description. The Commissioner of the 
Nilagiris, Mr. J. W. Breeks, was just the man 
to enter into an inquiry of this kind in a 
spirited and intelligent manner. In his reply 
to the Government, dated a fortnight later, the 
following remarks occur :— 


“Tam glad the matter is receiving attention, 
late in the day as it is ; for year by year the Nila- 
giri tribes at any rate are abandoning their dis- 
tinctive customs. For example, among the Todas 
infanticide has been put a stop to; polyandry is 
on the decline ; their buffalo sacrifices at the dry 
funeral are curtailed, and create comparatively 
little interest. Some few of the rising generation 
take service on plantations, and one or two have 
even asked for a school. With all the tribes, I be- 
lieve, drink and disease are on the increase, Amongst 
a people in so low a state of civilization, a very 
few years serve to efface all trace of a custom that 
has been given up; whilst a careful examination 
into their existing condition and habits affords the 
only hope of arriving at their origin and past history. 
I am afraid that the time has passed for making a 
complete collection of the objects contained in the 
Nilagiri cairns and cromlechs. Most of them 
have been opened by private individuals, and their 
contents are now dispersed far and wide. Mr. Metz, 
however, who takes great interest in the Nilagiri 
antiquities, has promised me his assistance. He 
knows of some cairns and cromlechs still unopened, 
and some of them are built of stones ornamented 
with sculptures, of which copies ought to be made. 
Considering the interest excited and the specula- 
tions that have been advanced with regard to the 
history of the Nilagiri tribes, especially the Todas, 
it seems to me desirable that the present inquiry 
under the auspices of Government should be as ex- 
haustive as possible. I propose, therefore, if ap- 
proved, to pursue the following course with each of 
the four Nilagiri so-called jungle tribes, viz. the 
Todas, Kotas, Kurumbas, and Irulas:—1. To make 
a collection of their dresses, weapons, implements, 
musical instruments, ornaments, and manufactures. 
2. To obtain photographs or drawings of each of 
the tribes and of their houses. 3. To record all 
the facts I can collect with regard to their lan- 
guage, their present habits, ceremonies, and modes 
of life. 4. To inquire if they have any traditions 
or legends of their history. 5. To collect objects 
that I may find in cairns, cromlechs, barrows, and 
stone circles still existing. 6. To obtain drawings 
of all ancient sculptures to be found on the hills.” 


These excellent suggestions were promptly 
approved by the Government, and the Com- 
missioner was asked to take steps immediately 
towards carrying them out. Mr. Breeks at 
once set to work vigorously, and a considerable 
amount of information regarding the Nilagiri 
tribes had been obtained and+the greater part 
of a rough draft written, when unfortunately, 
in June, 1872, death overtook this able officer, 
and put a stop to his inquiries. To Mrs. 
Breeks, we are indebted for having 
made accessible to us the results of her 
husband’s labours. The book, which, as every- 
thing proceeding from Dr. Forbes Watson’s 
department, is well got up, contains a 
considerable amount of useful and interesting 
matter, though still more satisfactory results 
might, no doubt, have been expected if the 
author had been spared to complete his in- 
quiries and revise his work. 

Those who are familiar with the elaborate 
volume on the Todas which Colonel Marshall 
has published since Mr. Breeks’s death, will 
probably consider the account given by the 
latter somewhat meagre; nevertheless, they 
will here and there meet with some additional 
information regarding this interesting tribe. 
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Curious, if somewhat prosaic and puerile, are 
some legends which Mr. Breeks succeeded, with 
considerable difficulty, to extract from the 
mouths of some of the “elder men, who are 
the chief depositories of the mythological 
learning of the tribe, but are, native-like, very 
averse to questions, and apt to profess entire 
ignorance.” 

It is to be regretted, however, that the most 
numerous of the five Nilagiri tribes, the Bada- 
gas, was not included by Mr. Breeks within the 
range of his investigation. The ethnological 
distinctions—implied by remarks such as these, 
—‘“the Badagas, not being an aboriginal or 
jungle race, do not come within the scope of 
the following pages, which will be devoted to 
an account of the four primitive tribes,” or 
“the Badagas are Hindus, chiefly of the Saiva 
sect, and are supposed to have migrated to the 
Nilagiris from Mysore, ’—will scarcely commend 
themselves to Dr. Caldwell’s matured views. 

A special chapter is devoted to a description, 
illustrated by woodcuts, of a number of cairns, 
barrows, and cromlechs which were opened and 
carefully examined by Mr. Breeks, with the 
assistance of the well-known Dravidian scholar, 
the Rev. F. Metz, of the Basel Missionary 
Society. The objects found in these monu- 
ments, consisting of weapons, arms, and im- 
plements of various kinds, as well as the 
sculptures and stone groups, many of them 
extremely interesting, have been reproduced by 
a photographer of the Madras School of Arts. 
His performances may be said to have turned 
out better than could have been expected, con- 
sidering that the allowance for this part of the 
work was so small as to put the acquisition of 
a first-rate artist out of the question. Least 
satisfactory are some of the portraits of human 
specimens of the tribes. 

Mrs. Breeks has satisfactorily acquitted her- 
self of her self-imposed duty of editing her late 
husband’s work, and we have met with fewer 
slips than the exceptional circumstances under 
which the book had to be produced might have 
led us to expect. On p. 61, the name of the 
famous Buddhist pilgrim Hiouen Thsang occurs 
five times spelt erroneously “‘ Hionen Thsang.” 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Specimens of Greek Dialects: being a Fourth Greek 
Reader. With Introductions and Notes by W. 
Walter Merry, M.A. (Clarendon Press Series.) 
Mr. W. W. Merry has ably supplied a want long 
felt by teachers and adult students. The latter 
will find this work very useful in refreshing and 
co-ordinating, not to say materially increasing, their 
knowledge of Greek dialects. The illustrative 
specimens from Homer and Herodotus are well 
selected, the detached passages being connected by 
an English outline of the intervening narrative. 
Idylls 1, 3,10, 15 of Theocritus speak for themselves, 
Bion’s epitaph on Adonis, and Moschus’ epitaph 
on B'on, are perl aps superfluous. Copious references 
to the several introductions draw attention to 
dialectical peculiarities, Useful notes, explaining 
the grammar and meaning of the various passages, 
occupy about 150 out of 370 pages. It is strange 
that Ahrens is not mentioned in the preface, as his 
method is followed in the essays on Doric and 
Aeolic; but perhaps Mr. Merry contented himself 
with consulting Curtius’s adaptations of Abrens’s 
excellent work. Among sundry omissions and in- 
accuracies we notice—no mention of the rarity of 
the article as such in Homer; nor of « for Attic « 
in Doric, as verbs in -iw by verbs in -éw (p. 190) ; 
nor again of special forms of pronouns in Aeolic. 
Mera can only remotely be connected with péoos 
madhya), and z<da is probably not connected with 





“ post and zrovs (70),” which two are not related 
at.all (p. 174). It is wrong to say “ uijvvos,” we. 
“unvoos,” the changes being from pevoyos to 
pynvyos, thence pjvvos. The root AEX has no 
connexion with Aéyw save in lexicographical errors 
(p. 232); nor is dypéw akin to aipew (p. 244). It 
is impossible that yvwowayxéerv can “ =‘ priori 
suze sententie repugnare’” (p. 313), from the form 
of the compound. [vyviiokev paxny, “to know 
one’s (lack of) fighting power,” is well illustrated 
by Euripides’s phrase, yiyvwoxe dAxijv, in the 
‘Hecuba.’ The force of the preposition in v7exti- 
Géevor should be brought out (p. 335). However, 
the work is generally well done. The remarks on 
dialects and literary style are very thoughtful. 
With the exception perhaps of translations of 
Curtius’s work, no clearer or more handy account 
of Greek dialects has yet been published in 
England. 


English History Analysed : Containing a Rapid 
Review of English History Topically Arranged. 
By A. S. Cantlay. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Cantay’s effort may be described as a cross 

between that educative contrivance, a chronological 

chart, and a dictionary of dates. He supplies 
students with lists of the wearers of the crown, 
with a brief summary of the elements of our con- 

stitution, tables of wars, plots, massacres, &c., 

and catalogues of eminent men and women. If 

such a work had been the result of methodical 
investigation, controlled by singular accuracy, it 
might have claimed a strong recommendation. 

But this, we fear, it is not in our power to give to 

Mr. Cantlay’s little book. Still its pages may 

be used to gauge the depths of youthful ignorance ; 

and even to stimulate the maturer mind, by 
suggesting subjects for profitable examination ; 
on p. 28, for instance, we find entered, “Princess 

Alix... . Henry II.” Medieval scandal tells 

us that King Henry was too intimate with 

that Princess, at the time when she was betrothed 
to his son Richard: this is the most conspicuous 
incident in her career. If so, questions naturally 
arise, why should a French young lady be ranked 
among “ famous women ” in English history ? and 
why, if the halo of indecorous gossip is a title to 
admission upon that catalogue, has the Lady Car- 
lisle been forgotten? Inquiring natures also may 
discuss whether “ Puritans=modern Nonconform- 
ists” be a definition of even tolerable accuracy ; 
and they may attempt to solve the motive which 
places “ White boys” in a “topical arrangement ” 
of “religious sects,” and excludes from it the 

“ Presbyterians.” And a brilliant debate might 

arise in an endeavour to determine how possibly 

“Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 1678,” can be reckoned 

among our “patriots and philanthropists.” The 

line of argument we should adopt, if we were 
permitted to defend so quaint a selection for 
honour, would be that Mr. Cantlay must be 
blessed with a remarkable longevity; and that if 
not present when the magistrate’s ghastly corpse 
was taken out of the ditch near Primrose 

Hill, still that he must feel for Sir Edmondbury 

that contemporary enthusiasm which struck medals 

to celebrate the luckless gentleman’s death. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Gilbert's Shadow ; or, the Magic Beads, 
Hon. Mrs. Greene. (Warne & Co.) 
Scenes and Sketches from English Church History. 
By Sarah M.§. Clarke. (Edinburgh, Oliphant 
& Co.) 
Monster Land; or, the Further Adventures of King 
Pippin. By Roland Quiz. (Henderson.) 
‘GitBerT’s SHADOW’ is a pretty readable story. 
The “shadow” is the consciousness of having 
committed a grievous fault, and allowed the sus- 
picion to rest upon another. This guilty conscience 
haunts Gilbert sleeping and waking, and does not 
allow him one moment’s peace of mind. In spite 
of this, as time goes on his conscience becomes 
paralysed, and not till near the end of the story 
can his remorse be turned into real repentance 


By the 





and reparation for the wrong he has done. Some 
of the sentiment is over-strained, and the good 
boys are too good for human nature. But young 
readers are not very critical if they are interested. 

‘Scenes and Sketches from English Church 
History’ is hardly more authentic history than 
Fox’s ‘Book of Martyrs.” The style is feeble and 
diffuse, and the writer uses too many epithets to 
bespeak our admiration and sympathy with her 
characters. The book will nevertheless find favour 
with young readers whose sympathies lie chiefly 
on the Anglican Church side of things. Those 
sketches are the best in which the author has kept 
to facts, without attempting to make them into 
tales. The Life of Thomas Wilson, the apostolic 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, and of Margaret Godol- 
phin, one of the maids of honour to the Queen of 
Charles the Second, are the two best things in 
the book. 

‘Monster Land ; or, the Further Adventures of 
King Pippin,’ is likely to please boy readers who 
delight in adventures where the hero is always 
victorious ; but the narrative is too much amplified, 
and the style not free from the sin of vulgarity, 
The illustrations are clever and spirited, and the 
monsters are so hideous that they are quite capable 
of frightening both children and nurses. We 
like the old authentic history of ‘ Jack the Giant- 
Killer’ much better than ‘ King Pippin’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE cannot say we care much for Mr. Scuda- 
more’s Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man, which 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran send us. Mr. Scudamore 
has visited Boulogne and the neighbouring towns, 
and his book consists of sketches of his rambles, 
The desperate attempts to be funny which the 
writer has apparently felt called upon to make, 
render the volume heavy reading. 

THE appendix to the Thirty-Siath Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records contains 
continuations of the calendars of the records of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and the Palatinate of Dur- 
ham, of which portions have appeared in previous 
Reports. The latter comprises the Chancery Acts 
of the bishopric, from the appointment of Bishop 
Sherwood, in 1485, to the resignation of Cardinal 
Wolsey, in 1529; while the Lancaster records 
refer to the four great religious houses of Furness, 
Conished, Cartmel, and Burscough, which became, 
at the dissolution, the property of the sovereign 
by right of the duchy. The commencement of a 
calendar of the so-called Recognizance Rolls of 
the Palatinate of Chester will also be found here. 
These rolls are, in fact, Chancery rolls, containing 
entries of charters, letters patent, commissions, 
and private deeds, which afford valuable historical 
and genealogical information. This first portion of 
the calendar extends to the end of the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, The Rev. Joseph Stevenson 
and M. Armand Baschet are continuing their 
transcription of documents concerning English 
History, in Rome and Paris, respectively, and have 
already sent over numerous parcels of transcripts 
to the Public Record Office. 

Pror. CowELL, of the University of Cambridge, 
has published a short introduction to the ordinary 
Prakrit of the Sanskrit Dramas, with a list attached 
of common irregular Prakrit words, By this pub- 
lication the author has done away with a diffi- 
culty which has hitherto troubled many Sanskrit 
students, who, whilst reading the ordinary dramas 
in that language, have not had any introduction 
to the grammar of the colloquial language, which 
necessarily abounds in the dialogue of the plays. 
Prof. Cowell's small book is admirably arranged, 
whilst the matter it contains is quite clear though 
so greatly condensed. Prof. Whitney, the eminent 
American Sanskritist, alluded some time ago to 
the difficulty which the ordinary student of San- 
skrit found in reading the dramatic works of that 
language for lack of an introduction to the grammar 
of the Prakrit of the plays, and Prof. Cowell’s 
work is avowedly written to supply this want, 
which object it accomplishes most thoroughly. 


We have on our table The Twenty-Second Book 
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of Livy, by J. T. White, D.D. (Longmans),— 
Latin Prose for Junior Classes, by G. S. Steward, 
M.A. (Longmans),—Language, by A. Findlater, 
LLD. (Chambers),—An Introduction to Animal 
Physiology, by E. T. Newton (Murby),—The 
Elementary Geometry of the Right Line and 
Circle, by W. A. Willock, D.D. (Longmans),—The 
American Genealogist, by W. H. Whitmore 
(Albany, Munsell), — Young Folks’ History of 
the United States, by T. W. Higginson (Low),— 
The New Reformation, by Theodorus (Longmans), 
—A Tract on Musical Statics, by J. Curwen 
(Tonic Sol-fa Agency),—About Buying a Horse, 
by F. C. Burnand (Bradbury),—All About Kisses, 
by Damocles (Clarke),—Occasional Verses, by 
W. B. Ross (Masters),—Spirit People, by W. H. 
Harrison (Harrison),—Letters to a Sceptic on Relt- 
gious Matters, by the Rev. J. Balmes, translated 
by the Rev. W. M‘Donald (Simpkin),—The Last 
Three Sermons Preached at Oxford in 1839-1840, 
by P. N. Shuttleworth, D.D. (Rivingtons),—The 
Limitations of Christian Responsibility, by H. 
Dunn (Simpkin),—and Le Livre des Soupes et des 
Potages, by J. Gouffé (Hachette)—Among New 
Editions we have P. Terenti Afri Andria, edited 
by T. L. Papillon, M.A. (Rivingtors),— First 
Greek Book, by J. Robson, B.A. (Stanford),—In- 
troduction to the Study of International Law, by 
T. D. Woolsey (Low),—and A Visit to Sherwood 
Forest, by J. Carter (Longmans). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 
Christian Age, Vol. 8, 4to. 5/6 cl. 
Dunn’s (H.) Limitation of Christian Responsibility, 2/6 cl. 
M‘Cann’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Robinson's (E. J.) Mother of Jesus not the Papal Mary, 6/ cl. 
Law. 
Charley’s (W. T.) Real Property Acts, 1874, 2nd ed. 12mo, 8/ cl. 
Lloyd’s (E.) Law of Compensation, 3rd edit. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Viollet-Le-Duc On Restoration, and a Notice of his Works, 
by C. Wethered, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Music. 
Gluck’s(C. Von) Iphigenia in Tauris, an Opera, roy. Svo. 2/6 swd. 
History. 
Byron (Lord), Life of, by E. Castelar, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Guizot’s History of France, Vol. 4, royal 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Paterson (R.), Memoir of, by Rev. J. Paterson, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography. 
Curley’s (E. A.) Nebraska, its Advantages, &c., Svo. 12/ cl. 
Manning’s (Rev. 8S.) Land of the Pharaohs, royal 8vo. 8/ cL 
Milton’s (Viscount) North-West Passage by Land, new edit. 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Livingstone (D.), his Life and Travels, by J. Donald, 2/6 cl. 
Search for Sir John Franklin, from the Journal of Allen 
Young, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Stories from the South Seas, by Author of ‘Aunt Annie’s 
Stories,’ cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Stories from China, by Author of ‘ Travellers’ Tales,’ 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Colton’s (Sir A.) Study of Living Languages, Svo. 1/ swd. 
Questions and Exercises for Matriculation, &c., Classical, 
Part 1, new edit. cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Select Collection of Old English Plays, 4th edit., by W. C. 
Hazlitt, Vol. 13, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Steward's (G. 8.) Latin Prose for Junior Classes through Eng- 
lish Language, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Science. 
Andre’s (G. G.) Practical Treatise on Coal-Mining, Vol. 1, 36/ 
Bloxam’s (C. L.) Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic, 3rd ed. 16/ 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Transits of Venus, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Smith’s (W. R.) Lectures on Nursing, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Walker's (F. A.) Statistical Atlas of the United States, 84/ 
Waring’s (E. J.) Bazaar Medicines, &c. of India, 3rd edit. 5/ cl. 
Willock’s (W. A.) Elementary Geometry, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bergen’s (W. C.) Seamanship, 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Brought Home, by Author of ‘ Nelly’s Dark Days,’ 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Doudney’s (S.) Psalms of Life, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Foden’s (J.) Boilermakers’, &c. Companion, 2nd edit. 5/ cl. 
Gill’s (J. B.) Mutually Repaid, a Story, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
Goatland, by Author of ‘ Life of a Bear,’ royal 16mo. 5/ el. 
Little Boys’ Pets, by Author of ‘ Little Rosy’s Travels,’ 2/6 cl. 
Lytton’s (Lord) Pamphlets and Sketches, Knebworth Edition, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl 
Maclean’s (J. D.) Book-Keeping, 6th edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Mill’s (J. 8 ) Dissertations and Discussions, 2nd edit. 46/6 cl. 
New Facts on All Subjects, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 1/6 bds. 
O'Connell Centenary Address, Dublin, 1875, by Lord O'Hagan, 
royal 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Post-Uftice Directory of the Leather Trades, 2nd edit. 20/ cl. 
Randolph's (Mrs.) Wild Hyacinth, 3 vols. cr. 8vo 31/6cl. 
Rutherford’s (Rev. 8.) Letters, edited by Rev. T. Smith, new 
edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
St. James’s Magazine, Vol. 1, 8vo. 8/ cl. 
Select Library of Fiction : Queen of the County, Miss Carew, 
Entanglements, A Point of Honour, Lilian’s Penance, 
12mo, 2/ each, bds. 








OTHELLO AND SAMPIERO. 
Was Shakspeare indebted for any part of the 
conception of Othello to the story of Sampiero, the 





famous Corsican leader? I do not remember to 
have seen the idea suggested in any of the works 
which treat of Shakspeare’s plots, but the hint was 
thrown out more than a century ago by the anony- 
mous writer of a paper in Dodsley’s ‘Museum,’ 
when replying to some of Rymer’s criticisms upon 
this drama. He said (in substance), why this con- 
tinual cry about the unnaturalness of Othello when 
there is evidence from real life that a brave soldier, 
whose character resembled in many points that 
which Shakspeare has given to the Moor, being 
placed in similar circumstances of terrible per- 
plexity, behaved almost exactly as Othello is re- 
presented to have done ? 

There is some resemblance between the careers 
of Sampiero and Othello. Sampiero, or, as the 
name is more correctly written, San Pietro di 
Bastelica, was an Italian adventurer in the service 
of France, who had arrived at high distinction by 
conduct and valour, and he had married, against 
the wish of all her relatives, the beautiful Corsican 
heiress, Vanina d’Ornano. After much active 
service during the civil wars of France, he became 
the principal leader of the Corsican revolt against 
Genoa, and is allowed by all the historians of the 
period to have been a man of considerable mili- 
tary genius. Thuanus calls him “ vir bello impiger 
et animo invictus.” In 1563 Sampiero, leaving 
his wife in France, went to Constantinople to beg 
assistance for the Corsicans from the Turks. 
During this absence his Genoese enemies are said 
to have tampered with some servants of his wife’s 
household, and caused a report to reach Constanti- 
nople that she was living on too intimate terms 
with his secretary, Antonio. Immediately re- 
turning to France, Sampiero came up with his 
wife at Aix, and after a scene which all accounts 
agree to have been characterized on his part by a 
strange mixture of passionate tenderness and 
brutal ferocity, and on hers by gentle uncomplain- 
ing submission, he asked pardon upon his knees for 
the deed he was about to commit, and deliberately 
strangled her with her handkerchief. It is proper 
to add, that there is in existence another version 
of the affair, in which the cause of Vanina’s fate 
is attributed to her husband’s indignation at some 
secret advances which she had made to the Genoese 
Government for the purpose of obtaining his 
pardon, thus excluding altogether the motive of 
jealousy. 

Although wanting in several important points 
of resemblance, this story comes much nearer to 
the murder-scene of the drama than that of the 
tale in the ‘ Hecatommithi.’ Cinthio’s Moor has 
degenerated before the catastrophe into a vulgar 
and cowardly ruffian, who permits or rather hires 
Iago to kill Desdemona in her own bed-room, and, 
after seeing her beaten to death with a stocking 
filled with sand, helps the murderer to break her 
skull and pull down the ceiling upon the mangled 
body, in order that their villainy may appear the 
effect of accident. 

This Sampiero tragedy made so great a noise in 
Europe that it is almost impossible to believe that 
Shakspeare would be unacquainted with it. But 
in order to estimate the nature of any possible 
influence upon ‘ Othello,’ it is necessary that we 
should have the story before us in the precise form 
in which it was known to his contemporaries. 
Can any of your readers point this out? In recent 
times the history of Sampiero has been investi- 
gated by M. Arrighi, in the ‘Histoire de Sam- 
piero,’ published at Bastia in 1842, and by M. Du 
Casse in his work entitled ‘Les Trois Maréchaux 
d’Ornano’; but in neither of these books is there 
the slightest reference to original authorities. The 
same complaint also may be made of several older 
writers who have told the story, as the Chevalier 
de Mailly (‘ Histoire de la République de Génes,’ 
1696), and the Abbé de Germanes (‘ Révolutions 
de Corse,” 1771). A crime of so striking a cha- 
racter and one appealing so much to popular 
sympathies would, no doubt, be recorded-in some 
contemporary or nearly ——— narrative. 

C. Extior Browne. 











COWPER. 


By the favour of Mr. Crawford J. Pocock, 
of Brighton, we publish the following letter from 
the Rev. John Newton to Lady Hesketh, 
relative to Mr. Greathead’s sermon on Cowper, 
which we believe not to have been hitherto 
printed :— 

My pear Lapy,—I should have waited upon 
you with my condolence at the proper time, had 
I known your address, 

I am at some loss how to answer your letter, 
because I love and respect you, and would not 
willingly grieve, much less offend you; yet, as 
I think differently from you on the subject, I 
must, if I say anything, express myself with free- 
dom and simplicity. I am accountable to the 
Lord for what I write ; and as I am advancing in 
my 76 year, I know not but this may be the 
last letter I may write before I appear in the 
presence of the Great Judge ! 

When I saw the sermon inscribed to your Lady- 
ship, and with your permission, I could not but 
take it for granted that you had previously read 
it, and therefore I was the more unreserved in 
expressing my approbation of it ; and I secretly 
admired your Ladyship’s disinterestedness, in per- 
mitting several things to be mentioned (some of 
which I should have suppressed) which you thought 
might not be pleasing to all his family, because 
you believed the publication might be useful. 

If dear Mr. Cowper had been confined for an 
equal number of years by the Gout, or Stone, it 
might have been mentioned without offence; I 
confess, I cannot see why a Nervous Derangement, 
which is no less under the direction of the All-wise 
Providence of Him in whom we live and have our 
being, and to which we are all equally liable, should 
be deem’d a shame and reproach to a whole family 
more than an habitual headache. Mr. Cowper's 
character and case were so very extraordinary, 
and so suited (and, I believe, appointed) for the 
instruction and consolation of the people of God, 
that I always thought a judicious publication 
would be desirable, after his dismission. And I 
could find little to except against in Mr. Great- 
head’s sermon ; but the passage your Ladyship 
notices, from page 39 to 41, which I told him I 
wished he had omitted, because I thought it might 
be misunderstood. I am sorry your Ladyship has 
misunderstood it, or otherwise I think you would 
not have charged Mr. G. with “ pursuing him be- 
yond the grave.” I verily believe few people who 
know themselves, and the Grace of the Gospel, 
will form an unfavourable judgment of him from 
the whole of Mr. G.’s sermon. I acknowledge that 
Sceptics and Libertines will gladly try to persuade 
themselves, or rather to tell one another, that his 
admirable poems were no more than the effusions 
of a distempered brain. The Spider will draw 
poison (according to its own nature) from the 
flower which affords the Bee honey. But were we to 
suppress, for their sakes, what ought to be declared 
to the praise of the wonder-worlsing God, we should 
imitate the Jesuits in China, of whom it is said 
(I do not vouch for the truth of the report) that 
they spoke highly and honourably of our Saviour, 
but they were ashamed to tell the people that He 
had been crucified. 

After all, Mr. Greathead has said nothing but 
what is very generally known. I have been in 
many parts of the Kingdom, but in no considerable 
town where the serious people did not seem almost 
as well acquainted with Mr. C.’s case as those of 
Olney or Weston. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
for, some time before his illness, he lent his manu- 
script account of himself to a Mr. Molesworth, 
who carried it into Yorkshire, and I believe it 
was a twelvemonth before we received it again. 
He was not aware then of his dreadful approaching 
trial ; but it seems that when he was in health 
and peace he was willing that anybody, or every- 
body, should know what God had done for his 
soul. For Mr. Molesworth only spent two days 
at my house, and he was never seen by either of 
us, before or since. 

Many of my most judicious friends have thought 
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me the most proper person to write a Memoir of 
Mr. Cowper. I have been applied to from many 
quarters, both by word and letters. And I made 
a beginning when at Southampton lately. My 
eyes fail, and here my leisure is small ; but if the 
Lord whom I serve is pleased to enable me, I mean 
to carry it on, because I believe in my Conscience, 
that a whole Century seldom affords a case more 
worthy of being recorded for the Glory of God and 
the Consolation of His people than dear Mr. Cow- 
per’s. But I dare not promise to submit it to all 
his family. 

When I think of your kindness and resolution, in 
shutting yourself up, so long at Weston, with Mr, 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, I am willing to give 
place to your Ladyship; but excepting yourself, 
and my late dear Mrs. Cowper, I cannot readily 
believe that any one of his family had a more cordial 
affection for him while living, or has a more tender 
regard for his memory now he is gone, than myself. 
I always placed him First in the list of my many 
friends ; for more than twelve years, we were 
seldom separate seven hours at a time, except 
while he waited at Cambridge upon bis Brother ; 
for when I went abroad he always went with me. 
The first six years I account among the happiest 
of my life, the latter six were no less distressing. 
Yet I was no less, but rather more constantly with 
him by day and by night. You may depend 
Madam that I shall do what I can to prevent any 
other publication ; yet I shall not wonder if some 
busy, well-meaning, but ill-informed writer should 
take it up ; and to prevent the ill impression such 
a publication might make, is one motive to me for 
undertaking it. 

I think with pleasure of the wonderful transition 
my dear friend experienced on the 25th April. 
Then he suddenly passed from Despair to Glory, 
from being harassed by the black temptations of 
the power of darkness to the Congratulations of 
Angels and the Spirits of Just Men made perfect. 
In an instant his groans were changed into songs 
of praise. If such a friend as Lady Hesketh 
would not forsake him in his distress, much less 
would his Lord and Saviour, whom he loved and 
served to the utmost of his Power. He loved the 
Saviour while unseen, he now sees Him as He is, 
he is like Him, and will be with Him for ever. 
It is the prayer of my heart for your Ladyship 
and myself, that we may be preserved thr’o life 
from the agonies which he felt, and that we may 
depart hence resting upon that Atonement and 
mediation which was Mr. Cowper’s only ground 
of hope and source of joy, so long as he was master 
of his own thoughts, Then we shall stand with 
him before the Throne, and join with him in songs 
of everlasting praise to Him who loved us, and 
redeemed us to God by His own blood. I heartily 
commend you, my dear Madam, to His gracious 
care, guidance, and support, praying that you may 
be fully reconciled to His wise and holy will and 
possess thro’ Him, that peace which passeth all 
understanding, which the world can neither give 
nor take away! I am, very sincerely, your Lady- 
ship’s affectionate and obliged Servant, 

Joun Newron. 
No. 6, Coleman Street Buildings, 20 October, 1800. 








THE CENTENARY OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Florence, Sept. 18, 1875. 

I.sHALL not attempt a detailed account of the 
Florentine fétes; I shall only try to give you a 
general idea of what took place yesterday. The 
city of Florence, when it determined to celebrate 
the centenary of Michael Angelo, was quite aware 
that such a name as his would attract numbers of 
people, and that the crowd would form the most 
imposing part of the affair. Indeed, the fétes 
might just as well have taken place last March; 
but the Committee, though they had had years 
to prepare, declared they were not ready, and the 
celebration was adjourned for six months. One 
would have expected that they would have shown 
some inventive faculty when the affair really came 
off; but they concocted no better programme than 
uw procession from Michael Angelo’s house to his 





tomb and to the Piazzale Michelangelo, an exhibi- 
tion of works of art by Michael Angelo, a speechi- 
fication of the Academy della Crusca, and an 
illumination. The expense of the fétes may be 
said to have been borne by Michael Angelo and 
the legs of the visitors. The streets through which 
the procession passed might have been decorated, 
but it was thought more economical to leave the 
inhabitants to drape their own windows. The 
procession started from the Piazza della Sig- 
noria at three o’clock, under a splendid sun, and 
finished at seven, on the Piazzale Michelangelo, 
with a superb moon, which added greatly to the 
effect. The Committee were right in counting 
on the spectacle the procession would _pre- 
sent winding round the hill from the Porta 
San Niccolo to the Piazzale Michelangelo. A 
finer sight could not be seen, I imagine. Indeed, 
no city is better adapted than Florence for a pro- 
cession in honour of an artist. But the Committee 
need not have trusted so wholly to the natural 
beauties of the spot; and although they were 
right in counting on a large attendance of 
strangers, they should have made some efforts to 
receive their guests properly. The Mayor’s hos- 
pitality consisted of cold water sugared with com- 
pliments, and the burden of entertaining the 
strangers was left to Prince Eugene de Carignan, 
who gave a dinner, and the Prefect, the Marquis 
Max. Montezemolo, who had a reception last 
night at the Palazzo Riccardi. The Mayor con- 
tented himself with being in balf-a-dozen places at 
one time, and making a speech at every oppor- 
tunity, yet he has carried off all the honours of 
the day. The journals are fuli of his praises, and 
you would think that the sunshine, the moonshine, 
the flowers, the buildings, and the promenades of 
Florence were all due to Signor Peruzzi. In fact, 
Signor Peruzzi has had a good share of the honours 
of Michael Angelo. The day before yesterday, when 
the remains of Carlo Botta were laid at Santa 
Croce, the speakers were full of the praises of the 
Mayor. The Germans who placed a silver wreath 
on the grave of Michael Angelo, M. Charles Blanc 
who spoke on the Piazzale Michelangelo, Count 
Aleardo Aleardi who delivered an oration before 
the great artist’s house, all dwelt on the virtues 
of Signor Peruzzi. Ten years ago the Centenary 
of Dante was celebrated at Florence in a much 
more grandicse and imposing manner, and at much 
greater expense. Count Cambray Digny was 
then Mayor; but he did not let people talk of 
him; they talked of Dante. His successor is not so 
retiring. 

To return to the fétes. All civilized nations have 
united in doing honour to the great man; and if 
anything could increase the glory of Michael 
Angelo it would be the admiration shown for his 
genius by the most illustrious representatives of 
European art. All the Fine Art Academies of 
France and Germany have been well represented at 
the festival. People have been sorry to remark 
so scanty an attendance of Englishmen; but 
if the English representatives were few, they 
were distinguished—Mr. Leighton, R.A., Mr. 
Burton,‘ and Mr. Heath Wilson, whose ‘ Life of 
Michael Angelo’ is to appear at Christmas, Mr. 
James Lockhart has published an Ode in honour 
of Michael Angelo, which Lemonnier has brought 
out ina handsome shape. Besides foreigners, all 
classes of Italians were present in large numbers. 
From different towns of Tuscany more than fifty 
associations of working men, each with its banner, 
its band, and its special uniform, figured in the 
procession. The spectators were so orderly that 
no gendarmes were needed to keep the way open ; 
and the people, whom the Committee had never 
thought of, and who were excluded from all par- 
ticipation in the ceremony, did their best to deco- 
rate their houses in honour of the day, while the 
windows of the great palaces remained bare. The 
Florentine people are by nature artistic, and when 
official ceremonies in honour of great men are all 
but failures, the people come to the rescue, and 
yesterday they certainly deserved a share of the 
compliments showered on Signor Peruzzi. A word of 
praise, too, is due to the courtesy shown to foreign 





journalists by Signor Celestino Bianchi, editor of 
La Nazione, and Signor Panzacchi, of the Gamettg 
d'Italia, Many Florentine families, too, were 
profuse in their hospitalities, and I trust that ig 
the official reception was rather chilling, strangers 
= still carry away a pleasant impression of the 


y. 

I need not inflict on you an account of all the 
speeches. The speech of Count Aleardi was 
excellent, and those of M. Charles Blanc and 
Signor Silvio Spaventa, the Minister of Public 
Works, struck me as being particularly good ; 
especially that of Signor Spaventa, who remarked 
that the greatness of Michael Angelo could be 
better appreciated now than in his own time, 
Michael Angelo was to be admired not only 
because he was great, but he was great at a time 
when Italy was ceasing to be great. Signor 
Spaventa added, that Michael Angelo had given to 
all his conceptions a religious form ; but that for the 
great Italians the religious form, and even religion 
itself, were a mighty political instrument. Moses 
to Michael Angelo is not so much a priest as the 
legislator of a fickle and disobedient people; 
David is Right triumphing over Might ; while in 
‘The Last Judgment’ we have the Deity depicted 
as the Supreme and Universal Judge. In the 
religious forms of Michael Angelo is always 
embodied a great civil idea. I confess I felt proud 
of my country as I listened to this speech. 

The reception given by the Prefect at the 
Palazzo Riccardi was a fairy scene. The illumina- 
tions and decorations were splendid. All the 
rooms on the first floor were thrown open ; the 
gallery of Luca Giordano and that of Charles the 
Eighth were brilliant with all their splendour. 
There was an excellent concert, at which Giovac- 
chini played the violin, Lorenzi the harp, Breitner 
the piano, while Mdlle. Varesi sang. The whole 
thing was a great success. A, DE GuBERNATIS. 


P.S.—To-morrow the Colli are to be illuminated. 
The spectacle will be probably magnificent, as all 
the peaks of the Apennines that surround Tuscany 
are to be lit up at the expense of the Florentine 
Alpine Club. 








Literary Gossip. 

A REPORT is going the round of the papers 
that “George Eliot has a new novel in pre 
paration, illustrating American Life.” The 
first part of the statement is, we believe, true ; 
the second part is undoubtedly incorrect. 


WE are sorry to learn that, for a consider- 
able number of years, the India Office Library 
has been subject to a series of losses in the 
shape of books gone astray. Many of these 
losses have been merely due to the careless- 
ness of those who frequent the library as a 
storehouse of reference on Oriental subjects, 
but others have been owing to graver causes. 
Greater care is at present being exercised than 
ever previously with regard to the loan of 
books; but even now it is understood some 
losses are sustained. Indeed, it seems impos- 
sible that these mishaps can be wholly 
avoided, although scrupulous care is exercised 
by the library officials ; for who can prevent 
distinguished foreigners of vast learning and 
with akeen love for rare books, but peculiarly 
defective memories, from suddenly returning 
to their native land laden with India-Office 
curiosities ? 


THE forthcoming posthumous writings of 
Hans Christian Andersen will contain, we 
understand, several unpublished verses sent to 
him by Mrs. Browning, Leigh Hunt, Words- 
worth, and others. The number of private 
letters from the leading literary men of Eng- 
land which Hans Andersen received during 
the last fifteen years of his life are said to be 
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extraordinary, and the most interesting of 
these will also be published. 


Mr. Situ has been directed by the Trustees 
of the British Museum to resume his excava- 
tions at Nineveh, and he expects to start for 
the East early next month. His new book on 
the ‘Chaldean Account of Genesis,’ which 
contains his recent discoveries, is now in the 
press, and will shortly be published. 


TuE Queen of Holland is said to be the 
author of the recent article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, entitled ‘The Latest Stuarts.’ 


Mr. Ernest LoNGFELLOW, the eldest son 
of the American poet, is an artist by profes- 
sion. He is about to publish, we understand, 
a number of etchings of remarkable American 
scenes, and his father contributes to the volume 
verses descriptive of each. 


AN edition of the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 
by Shakspeare and Fletcher, edited by Mr. 
Skeat for the ‘ Pitt Press Series,” is in the 
press, and may shortly be completed. The 
text follows that of the old quarto edition, 
with a few amendments from later editions. 
Critical notes are appended, giving all the 
various readings that are of any value; and 
there are also numerous explanatory notes, 
with a copious index. The editor has 
adopted, in the main, the opinion of Mr. 
Hickson and others, that the play was 
really a joint production of Shakspeare and 
Fletcher, as stated in the title-page of the 
first edition; but he considers that there is 
something about the form of the play which 
is not wholly satisfactory, and that we have 
no security for supposing that Shakspeare’s 
portion stands exactly as the author wrote it. 


A Berwyn publisher is about to publish a 
translation into German of Mrs. Faweett’s 
story, ‘Janet Doncaster.’ The translator is 
Miss Siisemihlz. 


A criTIQuE of Mr. G. H. Lewes’s ‘ Problems 
of Life and Mind,’ from the pen of Mr. J. 8. 
Henderson, will appear shortly in the Fort- 
nightly Review. The coming number of the 
New Quarterly will contain articles by Mr. 
G. B. Smith, Mr. C. Carr, &e. 


Pror. W. A. Hunter, of University 
College, Gower Street, will shortly publish 
a work on Roman Law. The groundwork 
of the treatise will consist of a new translation 
of the Institutes of Justinian, supplemented 
by those of Gaius in so far as the texts are not 
identical. 

A New York publisher will bring out, early 
in next year, a ‘Cyclopedia of Education,’ a 
work which has hitherto been wanting in the 
English language. In German there are three 
or four cyclopzdias of education, the most 
extensive of them being in ten imperial 
octavo volumes. The cyclopzedia will make 
no pretensions to rival its gigantic predecessor, 
but willaim at comprising in one volume infor- 
mation on the following topics :—1. Theory 
of Education and Instruction ; 2. Governmental 
Policy with regard to Education ; 3. School 
Administration and School Systems ; 4. The 
History of Education ; 5. Biographical Sketches 
of distinguished Educators ; 6. School Statistics ; 
7. Educational Literature; 8. Bibliography. 
Writers of authority on educational matters, 
American, English, German, &c., have been 
engaged to furnish contributions; among 





others, Messrs. Quick, Payne, and Meiklejohn 
on the English side. 


Tue third volume of the works of the trou- 
vere Rutebeuf, whose sparkling compositions 
well represent the order of verse which ob- 
tained with the popular poets of France in the 
thirteenth century, the period of St. Louis, 
has been issued by M. Daftis, of the Biblio- 
théque Elzévirienne, in which series it forms the 
145th volume. The book contains numerous 
additions of value in illustrating Rutebeuf 
and his cogeners. 


Two important Reports have lately been re- 
ceived from scholars officially engaged in ex- 
amining the collections of Sanskrit manuscripts 
in India, viz., Babi Rajendralal Mitra in 
Bengal, and Dr. G. Biihler in the Northern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency. The 
native scholar furnishes an interesting account 
of Bengal MSS. generally, the various kinds 
of material and instruments used by the 
Kayasthas, as well as the age and authenticity 
of the MSS. he has hitherto examined. The 
oldest palm-leaf manscript the Babu has come 
across bore the date Samvat, 1189 = aD. 
1132; and the oldest paper MS. Samvat, 
1367 =a.p. 1310. Dr. Biihler has again the 
good fortune of being able to report on the 
discovery of copies of a number of scarce and 
highly important, some even hitherto unknown, 
works. He has lately obtained catalogues of 
valuable libraries at Nariad, Ahmadabad, 
Bhuj, and Pathan. The last of these places 
is still, as in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the true centre of Jainism in Gujerat, it being 
inhabited bya larger number of Sravakas than 
Ahmadabad, Vadhvan, and Cambay. Among 
the numerous libraries in Pathan, the so-called 
Bhandar of Hemacharya, which was first dis- 
covered by Col. Tod, is by far the most im- 
portant and extersive. After some ineffectual 
attempts, Dr. Biihler’s Pandit at last obtained 
accesg to this collection, and has received orders 
to make a new catalogue, and copy such MSS. 
as will hereafter be selected. 


AmoneG forthcoming novels is one called 
‘This Indenture Witnesseth,’ by Averil Beau- 
mont, z.¢., Mrs. A. W. Hunt, wife of the distin- 
guished landscape painter, authoress of ‘ Under 
Seal of Confession,’ ‘ Thornicroft’s Model,’ &c. 


Tue first volume has lately appeared at St. 
Petersburg of an illustrated periodical, pub- 
lished monthly, called Drevnyaya « Novaya 
Rossiya—“ Old and New Russia.” It contains 
a number of excellent articles on Russian 
history, archeology, literature, &c., written by 
some of the best-known Russian scholars. 
Among others may be mentioned a biography 
of Tatishchef, the first Russian historian, by 
Prof. Bestujef-Riumin ; and one by Prof. Kos- 
tomarof, on the Tsarevich Alexis, the ill-fated 
son of Peter the Great ; an account of ‘The 
Senate at the Commencement of the Reign of 
Catherine II.,’ by Prof. Solovief, and of the 
Education of that Empress, by the Academician 
Grot ; and essays by Prof. Orest Miller, on the 
Popular Poetry of Little-Russia, and by Prof. 
Tlovaisky, ‘On the Greek- Scythian World 
on the Shores of the Black Sea’; and a 
valuable list of the books about Russian 
history, geography, and ethnography, which 
appeared during the first quarter of the present 
year. Among the illustrations, besides several 
portraits, views, &c., are engravings of two of 





the well-known vases in the Hermitage, on 
which figures of Scythians occur. 








SCIENCE 


Practical Guide to the Determination of Mine- 
rals by the Blowpipe. By Dr. C. W. C. 
Fuchs. Translated and Edited by T. W. 
Danby, M.A. (Field & Tuer.) 

Plattner’s Manual of Qualitative and Quanti- 

‘ tative Analysis with the Blowpipe. From 
the last German Edition. Revised and 

Enlarged by Prof. Th. Richter. Edited by 

T. Hugo Cookesley. With numerous Illus- 

trations. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Pror. Fucus’s ‘ Introduction to the Determi- 

nation of Minerals’ treats of the identification 

of minerals with the aid of the blowpipe as 
well as by means of their crystallographic and 
other physical characters. It is the former 
part of Dr. Fuchs’s work which Mr. Danby 
has translated and edited, and which forms 
the handy volume under consideration. It is, 
perhaps, not altogether fortunate that a book 
on the blowpipe emanating from the University 
of Heidelberg should contain no notice of those 
improvements in the blowpipe which Bunser 
has devised, or of the methods which he teaches 
in his laboratory for replacing the blowpipe 
with the burner which bears his name, and 
in the flame of which many of the reactions 
obtained with the old blowpipe only after 
much effort are shown with comparative ease, 

The atomic weights made use of in this 
volume are what are known as the old atmonic 
weights, which are rarely met with in text- 
books now in use. The corrected equivalent of 
vanadium, the result of Roscoe’s investigations, 
published more than five years since, has not 
ousted the older number, and on pages 46 
and 48 the old formule of the vanadates 
are retained. In describing the reactions of 
the various elementary substances, the author 
includes iodine among the elements which 
“ occur infrequently in the mineral kingdom.” 
The recent observations of Sandberger* and 
others have shown, however, that in the beds 
of staffelite at Nassau, which are sufficiently 
large to be worked for commercial purposes, 
an iodide appears to be an essential constituent 
of the “ phosphate.” 

The reactions of each elementary substance 
before the blowpipe are considered seriatim, 
and are of great value as faras they go. It 
would, however, have been of advantage to 
make them more complete, so as to enable the 
student to identify the simple substances with 
which he is supposed, in this part of the work, 
to deal. What, for example, is said of “tin,” 
on p. 16, holds good equally for lead or silver ; 
and it would have been well to have given, 
under the heading, ‘‘tin,” such further 
tests as would enable the operator to distin- 
guish it from the other metals. The final 
paragraph of this chapter is somewhat vague : 
—* The smaller the quantity of material which 
the analyst submits to his blowpipe tests, the 
more unmistakable, as a rule, are the re- 
actions and the more accurate the results.” 

On p. 25, in Group L., graphite is included 





* “Kin Jodgehalt wird durch das Vorkommen von jod- 
haltigen Pflanzen auch in solchem Boden oder Wassern, 
welche mit Soolen in gar keiner Verbindung stehen, ange- 
deutet, durch chemischen Versuch im Staffelit und Osteolith 
nachgewiesen und muss sich daherauch im Muttergestein @. h. 
im Diabas und Basalt und gewiss auch vielen andern vul- 
kanischen Gesteinen finden,”—Sandberger, ‘Ueber Krystal- 
linische Gesteine in Nassau.’ 
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with the minerals which are volatilized or 
burned when heated on charcoal before the 
blowpipe ; and this substance is mentioned a 
second time on p. 69, in Group IX., that of 
<¢ minerals not comprehended in any foregoing 
groups,” and where, by the way, we are told 
that graphite is ductile! Gustav Rose found, 
by exposing diamond and a variety of graphite 
to the highest attainable temperatures for the 
same time, that 97°7 per cent. of the former 
and 27°4 per cent. of the latter were burnt 
away. 

In discussing the behaviour of the ores of 
iron before the blowpipe, on page 39, it 
might be stated that hematite, like magnetite, 
is occasionally magnetic even before ignition. 
Polycrase is included in Group V. and a second 
time in Group IX., with a somewhat different 
formul:. As this mineral is stated by Scheerer 
to contain columbic acid, titanic acid, oxide of 
uraniuri, oxide of iron, yttria, protoxide of 
cerium, with a little alumina, and traces of lime 
and m gnesia, it is difficult to conceive how 
the mc :t experienced operator with the blow- 
pipe ca. attempt to identify it by the use of 
that instrument. Surely in a manual of this 
kind if should suffice to treat only of those 
simple; minerals where, by the use of the blow- 
pipe and the several re-agents, an insight into 
their composition might be arrived at. Such 
a one, for example, is crookesite, discovered 
nine years since, which gives a marked 
reaction before the blowpipe ; but we find no 
record of it among the minerals classified in 
the work before us. 

To the ‘Guide’ is appended a table, show- 
ing the hardness and specific gravity of 
minerals, and the crystallographic system to 
which their forms belong, together with some 
of their more important synonyms. 

The new form in which Plattner’s invaluable 
Manual appears before the English public is, 
on the whole, satisfactory. The first English 
translation of this work, we are told, was 
issued in New York, and Mr. Cookesley states 
in his Preface that he has generally followed 
the translation of the American edition, 
omitting some few portions which appeared 
supertiuous, such as the long list of minerals, 
amounting to some hundreds, which were 
given under each heading. He says, “It 
would not have been a very laborious or dif- 
ficult task for me to have greatly reduced the 
size of the book ; but I have thought it better, 
as Plattner may be justly called the father of 
this department of analysis, to edit the work 
in its entirety.” Useful as this bulky volume 
of over five hundred pages may, no doubt, 
prove to persons studying mineral analysis, we 
are still of opinion that a text-book which 
would be of great value to both teachers and 
students should have been about one-fourth 
the size, and be devoted almost exclusively to 
those operations where the blowpipe is em- 
ployed. There are not a few processes 
described in this volume which can only be 
conducted in the wet way, and which would 
find a more fitting place in a manual treating 
of the wider theme of mineral analysis. 
Among the re-agents enumerated as employed 
in blowpipe analysis is acetate of lead, which 
is often used for the detection of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; no mention, however, is made of 
the fact that it is adapted to such a purpose, 
while the recommendation that so unstable a 
salt be kept in a wooden box can hardly be 








considered a good one. These, however, are 
but slight blemishes amongst much instructive 
matter, well arranged. 

In the chapter devoted to an examination 
of a substance by the colour it communicates 
to the exterior of the blowpipe flame, thallium 
and its salts are, we are glad to find, men- 
tioned among those imparting to it a green 
colour. For a rapid determination of the 
presence of alkalies in minerals, no method is 
so handy as the elegant one worked out by 
Dr. Lawrence Smith ; it appears, however, to 
have escaped the attention of the author. 
That the results of recent researches have, 
however, not escaped notice, is indicated by 
an allusion to the behaviour of sussexite before 
the blowpipe, on page 198; vanadate of bis- 
muth (pucherite), however, has not found a 
place among the minerals containing that 
metal noted on page 253, nor on page 310; 
nor have the new uranium minerals been 
enumerated among the native compounds 
of that metal. With our present knowledge 
of the composition of meteoric iron we ean 
hardly venture to assert, as we find the author 
does on page 312, that chromium occurs with 
it in the form of an alloy ; it appears more 
probable that the small amount of this metal 
which is associated with the iron of meteoric 
stones is present in the form of chromite. We 
next turn to the chapter on the occurrence of 
silicic acid in the mineral kingdom, and find 
“rock crystal” and “ordinary quartz” given 
as separate varieties, and we naturally ask 
ourselves why such important and interesting, 
and, moreover, well defined, varieties as tridy- 
mite and asmanite are altogether omitted ? 
Again, in turning to the methods proposed 
for the detection of phosphorus and phosphoric 
acid, it is not a little remarkable, as processes 
by the wet way @re referred to, that Sonnen- 
schein’s plan, far more delicate than any of 
those given, should not be recommended. 
Section III. is devoted to quantitative blow- 
pipe assays, perhaps the most valuable portion 
of Plattner’s work. In the table of atomic 
weights appended to this section, tke old 
equivalent of vanadium, to which we referred 
above, is still given. 

On cutting the pages of this volume, it 
struck us as not a little curious, in face of the 
fact of two English versions of the work 
having already appeared, those of Muspratt 
and Cornwall, that an editor and publisher 
should be found sufficiently enterprising to 
endeavour to float a third translation of the 
Manual on the scientific world. It now 
appears, according to the published statement 
of Mr. Van Nostrand, of New York, that this 
volume, on the title-page of which Mr. Cookes- 
ley’s name appears as editor, is “an exact 
reprint, word for word,” of Prof. Cornwall’s 
translation. 

This announcement by the publisher of 
Prof. Cornwall’s edition was issued, we learn, 
about four months since, and it appears has 
not called forth any rejoinder. We have 
referred to the book, and sought in vain for 
any recognition of Prof. Cornwall. Under 
the circumstances, it is not extraordinary, 
perhaps, that, in order to protect his right in 
that translation, Mr. Van Nostrand has issued 
a caution to the trade against introducing 
copies of this reprint into the United States, 
as under the copyright laws parties so doing 
would render themselves liable to legal 











damages as well as to confiscation of all copies 
so imported and placed on the market. 








THE TRING CENTENARIAN. 
40, St. George’s Square, S.W., Sept. 15, 1875, 

Wuart may be the precise age of an old Hert- 
fordshire gipsy is, in itself, a matter of little 
moment ; but when the case of old Betsy Leather. 
lund is gravely brought forward by a gentleman 
who holds the position of Physician to the West- 
minster Hospital, as evidence that in these days 
human life is sometimes protracted to within a few 
months of one hundred and twelve years, the 
question assumes a very different character, and 
demands, in the interest of scientific truth, to be 
very carefully and impartially examined. While 
as the evidence produced in support of the one 
hundred and eleven years and odd claimed for the 
Tring Centenarian is altogether as weak and as 
unsatisfactory as the age she is stated to have 
attained is exceptional, I should have abstained 
from any further comments, but for the persever- 
ance with which it is being continually brought 
before the public. Dr. Gibb, whose recently pub- 
lished paper in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute (where it and the discussion upon it 
occupy upwards of eighteen pages) I propose to 
consider, brought it before the British Association 
at Belfast last year; again in the Lancet of the 
30th of January, and in the Daily Telegraph of 
the 5th of February last. 

This persistency serves to prove the sincerity of 
the writer’s belief, but that sincerity leads him to 
disregard the logical conclusions to which the evi- 
dence points; and to a want of precision and 
exactitude in his statements which, as the reader 
will see, renders it very difficult to deal with him. 

Elizabeth Leatherlund, the Tring Centenarian, 
whose maiden name was Herne, is said to have 
been the daughter of Thomas Herne, a member of 
a gipsy family long well known in the counties 
of Herts, Bucks, and Oxon. It is urged by Dr. 
Gibb that the following extract from the bap- 
tismal register of Chinnor, in Oxfordshire, is that 
of old Betty,— “1763. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Horam, travailor, Apr. 24,” and he gives 
two explanations of the discrepancy in the name, 
He first tells us “the name may have been pro- 
nounced Horam, or entered as the word was caught 
by the parish clerk or rector”; and then, a few 
lines further on, gives a very different explanation, 
but without giving his authority for it; namely, 
that the gipsies consider the two names, Horam 
and Herne, as synonymous. 

It will be seen that the maiden name of the 
mother is not recorded in the register, and I agree 
with Dr. Gibb that such omission was not uncommon. 
But he goes on to account for this omission by 
the fact of her mother dying at the time of her 
birth, and explaining the non-appearance of her 
name in the register of burials, adds, “She told 
the Rev. Mr. Walford that her father would not 
tell her where she was buried ; but, as a gipsy, 
says the Bucks Advertiser and the Rev. Mr. Wal- 
ford, she might be buried gipsy fashion under a 
hedge, in a wocd or common, under cover of the 
night, to save expense, far away from any record- 
ing agency.” 

But poor Mrs. Herne, thus quietly killed off in 
1763, and laid to her rest at p. 84 of Dr. Gibb’s 
paper, is unexpectedly recalled to life a few pages 
further on (p. 97) with reference to a statement 
made ky Betty’s nephew, Shadrach Herne, that 
her elder brother died at Nottingham in 1867, 
aged 100 years: Dr. Gibb gravely tells us “That 
she was older than this brother by seven or eight 
years has been proved in a manner that cannot 
be questioned, in consequence of the most remark- 
able confirmation of the age given at which she 
was confined of Samuel, her first born, a cir- 
cumstance which none but a medical mind could 
conceive, and upon which a medical jury would 
unanimously give their verdict as final and con- 
clusive” ! 

Not having a medical mind, I have not been 
able to appreciate the value of this statement 
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that she was twenty-nine when Samuel was born, 
which Dr. Gibb more than once speaks of as a 
“crucial test,” nor can I understand how, Betty’s 
mother having died in 1763, when giving birth to 
Betty, Betty could be seven or eight years older 
than her brother. 

Can Dr. Gibb be surprised that I have no faith 
in Betty or anything she said ? 

We now come to that important event in the 
life of every woman, an event so important that 
it is difficult to imagine her forgetting the date 
or place at which it occurred. According to old 
Betty’s account, she was, when twenty-two, that is, 
in the year 1785, married at St. James’s, Dover, 
to Joseph Leatherlund, then serving in the Bucks 
Militia. 

But while a certificate, supposed by some to be 
that of her baptism, is brought forward in support 
of her having been born in 1763, nothing in the 
shape of a record is forthcoming in support of the 
date of her alleged marriage, the marriage register 
of St. James’s, Dover, containing no entry of it. 
Let me quote upon this point Dr. Gibb’s comment: 
“Nor has she her marriage lines, but, as the Bucks 
Advertiser again says, this event may have been as 
much in the gipsy fashion as that of her mother’s 
burial. It must be observed, however, that the 
non-discovery of the record of her marriage does 
not affect the question of her age, as shall be 
presently shown”; and when it is shown the reader 
will, I think, be somewhat surprised. 

Before entering on the question of the date of 
the marriage and the evidence in support of it, 
one word as to the age of the bride, who says she 
was twenty-two at the time—a very advanced age 
for a gipsy to be married, for, as Simpson tells 
us in his ‘ History of the Gipsies,’ p. 257, “The 
gipsies in Scotland are all married at a very early 
age: I do not recollect ever having seen or heard 
of the male or female being wnmarried after they 
were twenty years of age,” and in a note on this 
passage he shows that this is not peculiar in the 
Scottish gipsies. 

And now for this alleged marriage of Joseph 
Leatherlund to Elizabeth HerneatSt. James’s, Dover, 
in 1785. As far back as August of last year, the 
late Vicar of Tring announced in the Times that 
no record of such marriage was to be found ; yet, 
strange to say, it seems doubtful whether Dr. Gibb 
or any one of Betty’s champions has ever taken 
the trouble to test the other part of the story. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, it was asked “had it been ascertained 
whether at that date the husband was really 
serving in the militia. [Sir Duncan Gibb, Yes. |” 
= 97. 

Somewhat surprised at reading this, I took the 
liberty of putting a question to Dr. Gibb on the 
subject through the Atheneum. He informed me 
that an answer could “be obtained from the 
Muster Rolls of the Bucks Militia, preserved in 
Her Majesty’s Public Record Office,” and on my 
explaining that I had already consulted those 
documents, and they did not confirm old Betty’s 
story, the learned gentleman tells me his authority 
was the old dame herself, adding “The Muster 
Rolls, which I have not seen myself, ought to con- 
firm this testimony somewhere.” 

But they do not. On the contrary, they state 
distinctly that, so far from being in the Bucks 
Militia in 1785, Joseph Leatherlund did not join 
it till eighteen years later, namely, in 1803. I 
have before me a report of the ‘Services of Joseph 
Leatherlund, Royal Bucks, or King’s Own Militia,’ 
which is too long to quote at length, from which it 
appears that he joined Capt. William Pigott’s 
Company on the 11th of March, 1803, which was 
then stationed at Aylesbury and Buckingham ; 
that he was with the regiment at Dover, from March, 
1809, to September, 1811. In 1813, the regiment 
was sent to Ireland, and the last entry records his 
removal to ‘* Carrick on Shannon, December, 1813,” 
and that he “Died 2nd of February, 1814, in 
Regimental Hospital.” 

Nor is this all. I have before mea copy of a 
certificate showing more precisely when and 
where he joined his regiment :-— 





“Royal Bucks, or King’s Own Militia. This is 
to certify that Joseph Leatherlund, of the parish 
of Kingsthorpe, in the county of North, is now 
present and serving in the above regiment as a 
substitute for John Taylor, of the parish of Wad- 
desden, in the sub-division of Ashenden, and was 
enrolled on the 9th day of March, 1803. 

J. Brown, Capt., Adj. K.0.M. 

“ Head Quarters, Boyle, Ireland, April 4, 1813.” 

This document is of importance as showing that 
instead of being a native of Carrick on Shannon, 
as Dr. Gibb appears to have been told, Leatherlund 
was probably a Northamptonshire man. Indeed, 
there are some grounds for believing him to be a 
native of Welford. A family of that name, in 
which there were four sons, Joseph, Thomas, —, 
and William, is known to have resided there. 
There is there an entry of the baptism of a William 
Leatherlund, under the date of 1780, but whether 
Joseph was one of these is uncertain. But that 
Leatherlund was a Welford man there is this 
curious confirmation, that after his death at Car- 
rick on Shannon his widow with three children 
presented themselves at Welford ; that she then 
received parish relief as widow of a Welford man, 
and for some years old Betty received an annual 
dole from the Trustees of the St. Thomas's Fund at 
Welford, which used to be paid to her through 
Mrs. Montague, the then Postmistress of Tring. 

One remark more on this part of the case. 
Leatherlund was possibly younger than his wife, 
more probably he was somewhat older, but if only 
of the same age he would have been forty in 1803, 
an age so much beyond that at which men gene- 
rally enter the army as to cast additional doubt 
upon the whole story. 

From the marriage to the children which were 
the issue of such union isa natural transition ; and 
Dr. Gibb will, I trust, forgive me if I express my 
regrets that when the old dame told him of the 
births of her various children, he did not obtain 
from her clear particulars of dates, places, &c., 
and, having got this important information, tested 
its accuracy. As it is, I regret to say that on this 
subject Dr. Gibb puts before us statements which 
are inconsistent with each other. 

At p. 87 we read, “She bare him five children, 
three sons and two daughters. Her first child, 
Samuel, was born some years after her marriage, 
when she was twenty-nine years old... The next 
were twins, William and Thomas ; then Elizabeth ; 
and, lastly, Saborah.” Nothing, therefore, can be 
more distinct than that she bare Leatherlund five 
children. 

But a few pages further on, 4.¢., p. 90, and the 
five children are increased to six, and not only so, 
but some particulars are given as to the places of 
their respective births and baptism. “Mr. Tomp- 
kins ascertained from her that her two sons, 
Thomas and Samuel, were born and baptized at 
Dover, when her husband then was a soldier. Two 
other children, daughters, were baptized at Wel- 
ford, in Northamptonshire. Her youngest and 
only surviving child, a daughter, named Saborah, 
as I said before, is alive, and her baptism occurred 
at Bovingdon Church, Hemel Hempstead. . . In the 
register she is called Sibirah, daughter of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Leatherlund, soldier. She was baptized 
May 21st, 1815, born, the register says, March 28th, 
1815. As Joseph Leatherlund was buried February 
4th, 1814, she was born thirteen and a half months 
after that date.” 

Now as William and Thomas were twins, and 
Thomas, we are now told, was born at Dover, 
we wonder why poor William was not baptized at 
Dover with his brothers, Thomas and Samuel. 
The answer, I believe, is not far to seek—there is 
no truth in the story. At least, no entry of such 
baptisms is to be found in the register of St. 
James's. The same may be said of the two 
daughters—Elizabeth, and the other daughter 
born at Welford—and not Saborah, as we were 
before told, for she was baptized at Bovingdon 
—no entry of any such baptism is to be found at 
Welford. I do not care to dwell upon the episode 
of Saborah’s birth. We were told when Betty’s case 
was first brought forward that her youngest child 
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was upwards of seventy. Dr. Gibb. said, in the 
Lancet, “She said she was seventy, but looked 
younger.” It now appears she is fifty-eight, twelve 
years younger than she claimed to be—which will 
probably prove to be the case of her mother, should 
her real age ever be ascertained. 

Mrs. Leatherlund was, according to her own 
statement, just fifty-two when Saborah was born— 
an age so extremely exceptional that one would 
have thought it impossible but that that statement 
alone should have awakened Dr. Gibb’s suspicions 
o Og the general truthfulness of the old dame, 
who. 

F Like a right gipsy, hath at fast and loose 
Beguiled him to the very heart of loss. 

Mindful of the proverb ‘Ne sutor; I have 
hitherto abstained from commenting on any of the 
medical or physiological arguments of Dr. Gibb, 
but I must be permitted to notice one, the more 
especially as I believe it is the one which has 
mainly contributed to his belief in the extreme 
longevity of old Betty. It is the argument to 
which I referred above when I said the reader 
would be surprised when he saw it. It has 
reference to her statement as to her age 
when Samuel, her eldest son, was born. Because 
the old dame told Dr. Gibb she was twenty-nine 
when Samuel was born—who died in 1853, aged 
fifty-nine,— but she said she did not know when 
he died—when subsequent inquiries showed 
that he was probably born about 1794, when old 
Betty was twenty-nine (according to her own 
account), Dr. Gibb does not hesitate to declare that 
“this testimony is so clear, so overwhelmingly 
convincing, that not a single objection can 
have the slightest weight against it.” Having 
laid down the law that a woman recollecting 
how old she was when her first child was born is 
“ medically the very best of evidence, for almost 
every mother, especially among the humbler classes, 
recollects her age when her first-born appears,” 
Dr. Gibb overlooks the fact that he has given us, 
on the old dame’s authority, three different dates, 
which place Samuel’s birth between 1793, when his 
mother was twenty-eight, and 1795, when she was 
thirty ! 

In the Lancet Dr. Gibb says, “She stated she 
was twenty-eight years old, or probably twenty- 
nine, when her first child was born.” In the 
Telegraph he speaks of her as “ married seven 
years before the birth of her first-born, Samuel, at 
the age of twenty-nine”; while in the Anthropo- 
logical Journal we read as follows: “ When the 
old dame had the question put to her point blank, 
such as you would expect a medical mind to 
conceive, ‘What was your age when your first 
child was born?’ she answered unhesitatingly, 
‘Twenty-nine, or between twenty-nine and thirty.’” 
In the face of these three distinct and contrary 
statements (on the matter of a precise date be it 
remembered),—1, that she was twenty-eight, or 
probably twenty-nine ; 2, that she was twenty- 
nine ; and 3, that she was twenty-nine, or between 
twenty-nine and thirty,—giving.a difference of two 
years, t.¢. placing the birth of Samuel either in 
1793 or 1795, how Dr. Gibb can retain his belief 
in old Betty’s 111 years and odd pisses my com- 
prehension. Did it never occur to Dr. Gibb that 
old Betty was not so forgetful as she seemed, and 
that this story of the late birth of Samuel was in- 
vented by her to account for the unusual interval 
between the marriage and first birth, which might 
otherwise lead to inquiries not easily answered ? 

And now let me assure Dr. Gibb that in pen- 
ning these remarks Iam only actuated by the 
same anxiety for which I give him credit, 
namely, that of establishing the truth. 

If the paper which has called them forth had 
been written by any unknown Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson, it would have been passed unnoticed by 
me. But Dr. Gibb’s high position in his pro- 
fession gives it an importance which would not 
otherwise attach to it, and renders it imperative 
that its prevailing error, that of substituting 
physiological for legal evidence in determining 
the age of an individual, should be corrected. 

As the Cambridge artist who declared he 
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“could draw apything in reason,” failed when 
called upon to draw an inference, so—I say it with 
all due respect—Dr. Gibb, able physiologist and 
anatomist as he may be, is not so able a dissector 
of evidence, otherwise the fact that every one of 
old Betty’s statements as to the date and place of 
her marriage and the condition of her husband, 
and as to the places of birth and baptism of her 
children, has proved to be unfounded ; and the 
only document in support of them, namely, that 
relating to her youngest child, bears on its face a 
gross mis-statement, for which old Betty was 
obviously responsible, would have made the 
learned gentleman hesitate in affirming so con- 
fidently as he has done that the Tring Centenarian 
had reached the exceptional age of 111 years and 
nine months. Wituiam J. THoms, 





THE ROYAL AQUARIUM AT WESTMINSTER. 
Crystal Palace, Sept. 14, 1875. 

WHEN, on Saturday, the 5th of June last, I visited 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, I had given 
me a printed report of the Astronomer Royal, Sir 
G. B. Airy, in which, at p. 24, it is stated that 
there is now “not a single instrument in use.... 
of those which formed the establishment of 1835,” 
And there I saw many of the disused instruments, 
frail-looking and light-weighing, preserved only as 
mementoes, suspended against walls, and seem- 
ing to tell with silent eloquence, by contrast with 
the more modern ponderous engineering construc- 
tions, supported by massive piers of masonry, of 
the progress of astronomical science during the 
last forty years. It is much the same with that 
which, perhaps, may be of much less direct benefit 
to mankind than astronomy, namely, with aquaria, 
as bearing on the science of natural history. 

I now propose to make a comparison of the earliest 
public uquarium—that existing in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society of London in Regent’s Park 
—with the aquarium belonging to the Royal Aqua- 
rium and Summer and Winter Garden Society, now 
rising so quickly at Westminster, close to the 
Abbey. This is not so large as some seaside aquaria, 
—as inland marine aquaria must in their dimen- 
sions be governed by considerations of money 
cost in their after maintenance at a paying rate,— 
but certainly it will be by far the most scientific 
aquarium in existence as to its representation of 
the conditions of nature by which the organisms 
én aquaria are sustained in life and health. 

The appositeness of announcing this institution 
in the Atheneum consists in the fact that it was 
in this journal of January 22nd, 1853, that the 
Regent’s Park Aquarium was announced before it 
was opened on the 21st of the following May. The 
fate Dr. E. Lankester was the then describer of what 
took the London season of that year with so novel 
and pleasant a surprise,and he rightly took credit for 
himself and his journal in saying that such an 
addition to a zoological garden was that which 
“we ourselves have often suggested”; and he 
added zealously of the little aquarium, after an in- 
spection of it, as it was then being formed, thus, 
“even so far, what a treat for the naturalist.” 
Then, as a marine aquarium was at that time 
thought to be almost a too difficult thing in 
London, he introduces that part of the matter 
gradually, by asking, “ But why should we not 
have sea fishes?” He then answers his own ques- 
tion, thus: “These are to come” ; and he follows 
up by remarking, ‘Ere long, every inhabitant of 
London will be able to see what, up to the present 
time, has been seen only by the adventurous and 
sea-tossed dredger, who, casting his net to the 
bottom of the ocean, has beheld its numerous in- 
habitants in the freshness of life. A new world 
of animal life will be drawn from the depths of the 
ocean for the amusement and instruction of the 
present generation.” But I believe that the earliest 
printed words which gave me the passion for 
aquaria which has possessed me for the last 
twenty-two years was a sentence of Dr. Lankester’s 
on the same page—lll—of the Atheneum of the 
date I have been quoting. It runs thus :—‘* Who 
that has passed a stream, knowing that its waters 
are thronged with life, has not longed to have the 





power of watching the movements of its swift and 
timid inhabitants! In this fish-house we see at a 
glance what days of watching elsewhere would 
not afford.” 

Nearly a generation has passed away since this 
was written, and during this time, in Britain and 
on the Continents of Europe and America, one 
public aquarium after another has been erected, 
each one being, or endeavouring to be, an improve- 
meht on its predecessor in general arrangement 
and in dimensions, And I will try to describe 
the Westminster one, in which is _ being 
sought to unite all known excellences and improve- 
ments which careful observation has suggested 
since aquaria have been known at all. 

The building which constitutes the shell which 
will contain the aquarium proper, and which for 
some years has been the favourite idea of Mr. W. 
W. Robertson, is in Tothill Street, the same “ Tote- 
hil Street” as that which John Stow, in 1598, 
tells was the scene of ‘‘a stately dinner,” given in 
the year 1256 by John Mansell, councillor and 
priest to King Henry the Third, to “the Kings 
and Queens of England and Scotland, Edward the 
King’s son, earls, barons, and knights, the Bishop 
of London, and divers citizens, whereby his guests 
did grow to such a number, that his house at 
Totehil could not receive them, but that he was 
forced to set up tents and pavilions to receive his 
guests, whereof there was such a multitude that 
seven hundred messes of meat did not serve for 
the first dinner.” 

Evidences of these rackety goings-on, in the 
shape of pottery, old coins, and so forth, have 
been turned up in excavating for the building, 
which measures about 545 feet long, from 160 to 
240 feet hroad at its widest parts, and 80 feet 
broad where narrowest, the height being from 60 
to 80 feet. On the ground floor is a spacious 
promenade, and the tanks for animals and plants 
are placed round about one-half of its length on 
the north side, and along nearly the whole of its 
length on the south side. These show-tanks are 
thirty-one in number, two containing about 40,000 
gallons of water each; one of 12,000; twelve of 
4,000 gallons each; two more of 1,400 gallons 
each ; and fourteen each of 270 gallons. In 
addition there will be twelve other, not public 
show tanks, for reserve or hospital purposes, to 
contain creatures before they go into other tanks, 
and to accommodate living food for them, and each 
of these private tanks contains about 400 gallons. 
Taking the figure 10 as the unit of horizontal mea- 
surement of the whole place, the largest fifteen tanks 
of masonry, which form part of the building itself, 
are from two to six units in length from centre to 
centre of their piers, and from one to two units 
broad externally, while their vertical height of 
water is half a unit. These proportions, however, 
are not adhered to in the smaller tanks of slate, 
which are not essential parts of the building, but 
only fixtures in it. The fronts of these tanks have 
plate glass fitted to them, so that their interiors 
may be clearly seen. There will be about 2,000 
square feet of glass of one inch thick, and 500 
square feet of half an inch thick, all toughened by 
De La Bastie’s process, as well as the roofing 
glass, fixed on Rendle’s patent process. To en- 
deavour to guard against leaks, and especially the 
small leaks which are the dread of aquarium- 
keepers, every water receptacle which is not made of 
slate is being lined with asphalt by Messrs. Stodart 
& Co. All pipes, too, are so placed as to be easily 
accessible for examination for leakages. Beneath the 
floor of the promenade is an enormous reservoir, 
looking, in its present empty state, like three railway 
tunnels, arched above and below, and placed side 
by side, holding in all about 700,000 gallons of 
water, and from this receptacle the water will be 
pumped into the tanks above at the rate of from 
15,000 to 30,000 gallons an hour, day and night 
incessantly. To guard against stoppage of the 
current from accidents to the machinery, the 
steam-engines and boilers are doubled, so that one 
may be ready to take the place of the other. The 
boilers are much larger than the steam-engines 
need, as the former will be used also to warm the 








building in winter, and perhaps for some other 
purposes, as ¢.g., organ blowing. The water in the 
tanks will take its temperature from that in the 
reservoir, which will be always at a mean between 
that of the surrounding air of summer and winter, 
There are eight pumps, four for sea water and four 
for fresh water, and these pumps, with all pipes, taps, 
valves, gratings, and jets, are being made of yyl. 
canite, or hard india-rubber, which is not inj uriously 
acted upon by water. If metal was employed for 
this purpose, it would corrode, and would form a 
constantly accumulating evil in the shape of poison 
in the water, both fresh and sea water, neither of 
which is intended to be changed or renewed in 
any manner save to the small extent of distilled 
water necessary to compensate for evaporation, 
A curious proof of the slowness with which know- 
ledge travels over the popular mind is afforded by 
the fact that, though in the very excellent 
Crystal Palace Aquarium, on the model of 
which, as to general principle, this one at 
Westminster is planned, the sea-water is never 
renewed save to make up for evaporation and 
accidental leaks, the public always marvel at 
that, and express surprise that water got from the 
sea five years ago should be now even better for 
aquarium purposes than when it was first obtained, 
and that, though during the period named some 
tons in weight of organic matter have been placed 
in it, in the form of objects exhibited, and living 
and dead matters on which they have been fed, 
yet that the fluid is perfectly fresh and clear and 
good, so perfect and so constant is the oxygenation 
of it. But now, for the first time in Britain, fresh 
water in a public aquarium is about to be similarly 
treated, by being circulated without change, and 
thereby will be avoided not only the great money 
cost of a constant supply from ordinary sources, de- 
rived primarily from rivers or springs, and that, too, 
being needlessly allowed to run to waste, but there 
will be also the avoidance of all external sources of 
disturbance, such as injurious variations of tem- 
perature, and, above all, the turbidness which 
usually follows periods of heavy rain, and the 
general pollutions to which a river of a great city 
is so subject. In this unchanged water there will 
be much hatching-out and bringings-up of salmon 
and trout and other fishes, and, possibly, also of 
river cray-fish, It may be taken as a general 
principle that there must be a great defect in the 
construction or management, or in both, of an 
aquarium, if the water needs to be changed. This 
holds good both of marine and fresh-water aquaria, 
at the seaside, or inland, even if abundance of both 
kinds of water of the best quality can always be had, 
but, however, they very seldom can be so obtained. 
As far as we know, it is as unreasoning to throwaway 
or waste any water in an aquarium because of its 
being temporarily sullied, as it would be to destroy 
instead of to clean any used article of household 
utility. Water in aquaria should be regarded as 
a practically indestructible medium for the adminis- 
tration of atmospheric air to certain animals, The 
apparatus should, therefore, be so prepared that all 
should be self-contained, and that there should be 
no need of additional water from without, but only 
of abundance of air from without. Perhaps the 
more cautious way of saying this, however, is that, 
while it is known that harm results from a periodical 
changing of water, when such change is required, 
no harm is known to result from keeping the same 
water unchanged and sufficiently pure by a large 
and constant presentation of it to the atmosphere, 
combined with the decarbonizing influence of living 
plants. In most existing seaside aquaria, however, 
the confidence given by the ease with which new 
sea-water can be obtained has led to carelessness 
in constructing aquarium machinery, and this has 
necessitated renewal of water, unless the amount 
of animal life present be small in proportion to the 
dimensions of such aquaria. Then the renewal is 
attended by the serious disadvantage of obtaining 
water in the turbid condition in which it is usually 
found close in-shore. 

The reservoir which has been mentioned, and 
which is divided into nine compartments, with an 
arrangement enabling any one or more to be 
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jgolated and emptied for examination without 
wasting any water or interrupting the circulation, 
by reason of its great dimensions in relation 
tothe much smaller aggregate water capacity of 
the show tanks supplied from it, and also by 
reason of its coolness and darkness, and the 
absence of life in it, will keep the entire aqua- 
rium arrangement in good order, because the 
water will be constantly flowing in and out of it. 
Its action is very similar to that of the enormous 
pulk of the ocean in assisting to preserve tidal 
rivers in good condition, by diluting, and finally 
decomposing, their impurities, but without any 
filtration. At Westminster the water will travel over 
4 distance of nearly three miles between the begin- 
ning and the end of its circuit, so carefully planned 
are the means by which it will be mixed up and 
circulated. And, asthe water in each series of tanks 
will be on a “ dead level,” it will pass from tank to 
tank without any desirable aerating fall or splash, 
so, to compensate for this, a portion of the fluid 
(about a tenth of the entire circulating current) will 
be lifted to a height of seven feet, and will then be 
made to enter each tank with force through fine jets 
which will carry air into the tanks in a much pul- 
yerized state, thereby very largely increasing the 
contact surfaces of the air and water. The total 
quantity of water in use, including that in the 
proposed fountain basins, will be nearly a million 
gallons, and of this about three-fourths will be sea- 
water, which will soon be begun to be brought from 
Brighton in casks by Mr. W. Hudson, at the rate 
of a railway train of twelve trucks full once a day 
for six months, The place will be open every 
evening, and thus an opportunity will be afforded 
of seeing many nocturnal animals. 

Indeed, Mr. A. Bedborough, the architect, 
Messrs. Lucas, the builders, Messrs. Leete, 
Edwards & Norman, who are supplying the 
machinery and circulating apparatus, Messrs. 
Doulton & Co. with their ornamental tiles, Mr. 
Wills with his rockwork, and Prof. R. V. 
Tuson with his chemical knowledge, are doing alJ 
they can, in conjunction with the Society’s Secre- 
tary, Mr. Bruce Phillips, and with myself as natu- 
ralist, in both the departments of construction and 
decoration, to make this aquarium one of the most 
important edifices ever set up in any country for 
the advancement of biological science. The result 
of all these successive and continuous improve- 
ments in aquaria is to cause to be kept in plea- 
sant captivity animals which some time before, 
with less perfect contrivances, could not be so 
kept, every year adding to their number and 
variety, even to the extent which leads to the 
belief that eventually there will be but very few 
creatures within certain limits which cannot be 
kept in aquaria, and thus verifying the saying of 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, to the effect that “no one 
who attentively examines the progress of any de- 
partment of science, save such as are (like mathe- 
matics or metaphysics) of a purely abstract charac- 
ter, can fail to perceive how much it is dependent 
upon the perfection of its instruments.” In addi- 
tion to its very great biological value, such an 
institution as this will do much if, by exciting 
knowledge of, and admiration for, the creatures it 
will contain, it will tend to repress the spirit of 
wanton cruelty which causes so many harmless 
animals to be killed for what is called “sport,” or 
in ignorance. 

Some years ago, the Atheneum, in treating of 
the Thames Embankment, remarked that the 
proper treatment of mouldings in granite was to 
have a simple and boldly projecting roll surmount- 
ing an equally simple and deep hollow. And this 
is precisely the moulding which Mr. Bedborough 
has instinctively adopted in the handsome polished 
and massive dark granite sills of the fifteen larger 
tanks in this institution. 

For the supply of animals for this and other 
aquaria, there are several depdts at British sea- 
side places, and it is contemplated to erect two 
travelling railway aquaria, one for Britain, and 
one for the Continent, to convey living marine 
animals from Dr. Dohrn’s great Naples Aquarium, 
with the construction of which I was also largely 





concerned, and where the creatures are abundant, 
and of remarkable form and of great beauty. The 
pumps of the circulatory system in this travelling 
aquarium will be worked by the wheels of the 
carriage, as a pump is set in motion similarly in 
Barker’s continuous hydraulic brake for railway 
trains. 

Reverting to the earliest public aquarium, in 
Regent’s Park, it is really surprising to know that 
in it, with very inadequate means, was learnt, and 
at any rate attempted, nearly everything that has 
since been learnt and done in other aquaria. 
For example, in the marine portion of that primi- 
tive little place, it was soon found that the mode of 
operating at first adopted—that of causing, or rather 
forcing, in a kind of conservatory, aquatic plants to 
evolve oxygen sufficient for the associated animals, 
instead of depending mainly upon the surrounding 
atmosphere—was a wrong one in many directions, 
chiefly in those of heat and light ; and success in 
sea-water aquaria elsewhere was at last attained 
by intentionally imitating the circumstances which 
caused the freshwater portion of this earliest public 
aquarium to be excellently maintained ; that is to 
say, eventually sea water, like fresh water, was 
made to issue constantly and abundantly from a 
practically limitless source, in which it was kept 
dark, cool, clear, and well charged with atmospheric 
air; and these are the means which, in this best 
and latest aquarium, in Westminster, will be also 
used to secure in turn its successful existence. 
Even the modes of admitting water into the tanks 
at some distance below their surfaces, which from 
the commencement has been adopted at Regent’s 
Park, will be practised, but in a much better 
manner, at Westminster, in all the receptacles 
there. In fact, every known device, including an 
endeavour at a kind of tidal arrangement, as well 
as an imperfect and intermittent circulatory sys- 
tem, was incipiently indicated by the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London twenty-two years ago, and 
now these things thus initiated, after having been 
also done more or less imperfectly in various 
places, are being carried out, as well as they can 
be, in the London where they were first conceived. 
Therefore, if the authorities at Regent’s Park 
should ever be moved to have a new aquarium, I 
trust they will have sufficient of a retrospective and 
antiquarian spirit to preserve their old one (as at 
Greenwich the old instruments are preserved), 
and not, to convert it to any other purpose. 

This Westminster place, however, will not be ex- 
clusively an aquarium, for there will be a picture and 
fine-art gallery, and much accommodation for such 
exhibitions as flower-shows, &c. The dining rooms 
will be extensive, and the institution will also be 
eminently musical, and will be directed in that 
department by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan. 

I regret to say that of late years there has been a 
departure, in many public aquaria, from the strict 
integrity of the principle laid down tacitly, by impli- 
cation, and in logical effect, by the early workers, as 
Warington, Ward, Gosse, and others, viz., that an 
aquarium shall not be a receptacle for lung-breath- 
ing creatures, no matter whether they pass much 
or little of their time in water. To go to the pains 
to preserve water in a respirable condition for 
creatures which do not respire it, is unnecessary, 
and therefore useless, and a waste of time 
and money. Moreover, by not accepting this 
simple law, which admits into aquaria only 
animals which respire water by extracting from it 
its free oxygen, and by not drawing a line where 
I thus draw it, at this natural chemical expression 
of the matter, any and every animal higher than a 
fish, and, of course, including all reptiles, birds, 
and mammals, would be admissible in aquaria, aud 
thus many difficulties are evaded, instead of 
their being honestly overcome. The Westminster 
aquarium is not now being built for any reptiles, 
birds, or mammals, and none of them would live 
properly in it, and therefore no practical aquarium 
naturalist would ever willingly attempt to intro- 
duce into it any such lung-breathing animals, 
because their requirements are so utterly different 
to those for which alone the place is erected, 
namely, for aquatic creatures ranging from sponges 





to fishes. And as far as present experience 

I for many reasons much doubt whether, on a 
large and comprehensive scale, these two sets of 
animals can be advantageously and successfully 
kept together in one tank anywhere, or even in a 
series of tanks connected with each other, the water 
flowing from one tank to another. I, of course, 
admit the great interest of every animal, and I 
also add that the present mode of exhibiting, in all 
zoological gardens and other places, such animals 
as porpoises, seals, otters, beavers, and others 
which breathe air by lungs, is capable of very 
great improvement. For example, there is not in 
any country any proper accommodation for the 
permanent, or even moderately prolonged, captivity 
of porpoises, or any other cetacean. But all I ask 
for in the mean time is, that the word “aquarium” 
should be restricted to the modern and conven- 
tional definition I have here and elsewhere given, 
and that it shall not be disappointingly and 
with strange perversity twisted to mean something 
totally different. I am a great and consistent 
admirer of the Caucasian proverb which Coleridge 
uses as a motto for his ballad, ‘ Alice du Clos’ :— 
“One word with two meanings is the traitor’s 
shield and shaft, and a slit tongue be his blazon !” 

W. A. Luoyrp. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Tue American surveying expedition, under Dr. 
Hayden, has been attacked by Indians in Western 
Colorado, and was obliged to retreat to the La 
Platte River, leaving the whole of its baggage in 
the hands of the assailants. 

The news from the German expedition on the 
west coast of Africa is by no means satisfactory. 
Herr Von Giussfeld has returned to Berlin, inva- 
lided, his last attempt to penetrate into the 
interior having failed, and the station established 
at vast expense at Chinchoxo is to be abandoned. 
Herr Homayr lies ill at Loando, but the expedi- 
tion organized by him has gone on, and is now 
on the road from Kasanje to the capital of the 
Matiamoo. Dr. Lenz has made a second start up 
the Ogowe. There is some talk of sending an 
expedition to Wadai, with a view of exploring the 
countries to the south of it, 

The German Abyssinia Company has come to 
grief. The partners in this co-operative enterprise 
have quarrelled, and there is to be a redistribution 
of the funds. No blame appears to attach to Herr 
Reugé, its promoter. 

Considerable anxiety is felt about the welfare of 
Lieut. Cameron, as the floods in Eastern Africa 
have been severe, and if the same weather has 
prevailed west of Tanganyika he may have 
encountered considerable difficulties. 

Those interested in African exploration will 
be interested to learn that the first part of Prof. 
Rohlfs’s account of his latest exploration of the 
Lybian Waste is just published. There are few 
parts of Africa less known than the interior of 
the Lybian Desert, but, according to Prof. Rohlfs, 
it contains objects of considerable archeological, 
botanical, geological, and geogtaphical interest. 
To provide against the contingency of a lack of 
water-supply, the Professor travelled with no less 
than 500 iron-cased chests of fresh water. 





METEOROLOGICAL NOTES, 


WE learn from the maps and papers published 
in Walker's ‘Statistical Atlas of the United States,’ 
that in the region of the forests of the Territory of 
Washington there is an annual rainfall of sixty 
inches and upwards. In the forest region be- 
tween Minnesota and Maine, the rainfall varies 
between twenty-eight and forty inches, which is 
identical with that of the nearly treeless prairies 
to the West of Chicago. The northern and heavily 
timbered region of Michigan peninsula has pre- 
cisely the same rainfall as the nearly treeless dis- 
trict of Southern Minnesota. Interrupted prairies 
extend across Mississippi and Alabama, and here 
we find the heaviest rainfall east of Sierra 
Nevada. 

With respect to the relations supposed to exist 
between woodlands and storms, we find from the 
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map of “storm centres,” that the region of numerous 
storm centres in Northern Michigan, New York, 
and ‘Maine, are heavily timbered, whereas the 
storm district of Eastern Nebraska is nearly 
treeless, 

It is worthy of note that the month of July in 
this year is shown by the meteorological records 
to have been unusually cold and wet. The mean 
temperature at Greenwich was 2°6° below the 
average for this month in 105 years, and the rain 
exceeded the average of fifty-nine years by 2'8 
inches, 

The Monthly Record of Meteorological Observa- 
tions, taken at the Melbourne Observatory, Vic- 
toria, in January, 1875, is to hand. We learn 
from this that the mean of the barometer for the 
month was 29833 inches, of the temperature of 
the air, 66°5°; that the highest temperature in 
the shade was 110 4° on January 20th, the lowest 
being 482° on the 12th. 

“Instructions in the Use of Meteorological In- 
struments,’ by Robert H. Scott, M.A, F.R.S, 
have just been issued. In these, it has been 
endeavoured to embody allusions to the most 
important points which would come under the 
notice of a meteorological observer at an ordinary 
station. In this the compiler has, we think, most 
entirely succeeded, and we strongly urge upon all 
our numerous meteorological observers to attend 
with strictness and care to the rules here laid 
down. 

The Quarterly Weather Report of the Meteoro- 
logical Office for October—December, 1873, has 
just been published. It contains a reprint of a 
paper privately printed by George Dines, Esq., 
*On the Rainfall of the London District for the 
past Sixty Years,’ with a graphical representation 
of the results. 

M. P. F. Deyza, of the Observatory of Monca- 
lieri, has published a brochure of eighty-four pages, 
with tables, entitled ‘Le Commodore Maury et la 
Correspondance Italienne des Alps et des Apen- 
nins Italiens.’ This is a tribute to the venerated 
memory of Maury, and suggestions and directions 
for advancing the study of meteorology in the 
mountainous regions of Italy. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Fri. Quekett Microscopical, 8—‘Development of Actinophrys sol,’ 
Mr. J. Fullagar 








Science Gossip. 

Principat Dawson’s new work, ‘The Dawn of 
Life, will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. It is a history of the oldest 
known fossil remains, and their relations to geo- 
logical time, and to the development of the animal 
kingdom. The work is enriched with numerous 
full-page illustrations and about fifty woodcuts, 
besides a map of the Laurentian region on the 
River Ottawa, prepared by the late Sir W. Logan. 

Messrs. Macmituay are about to republish the 
scientific papers of the late Daniel Hanbury, F.R.S. 
The volume will contain Mr. Hanbury’s various 
contributions to botanical and pharmacological 
research, and a short biographical account by Mr. 
Joseph Ince, to whom the editorship of the work 
has been entrusted. 

THE Philosophical Magazine for the present 
month contains, in full, Mr. Croll’s paper, ‘ On the 
Challenger’s Crucial Test of the Wind and Gravi- 
tation Theories of Oceanic Circulation,’ read 
before the Bristol meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

Tue ‘ Revue de Géologie pour les Années, 1871 
et 1872,’ by MM. Delesse and De Lapparent, 
has recently been published. This annual will be 
found a valuable aid in lithological geology. 


Tue ‘ Abstracts and Results of Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observations at the Magnetic 
Observatory, Toronto, Canada, from 1841 to 1871, 
inclusive,’ have just been published, This volume 
gives brief summaries of the principal results ob- 
tained since the establishment of the observatory, 
with tables of daily observations from 1863 to 1871, 
both inclusive. 





From this we learn that the abso- | 


lutely highest temperature for thirty-one years was 
in 1854, the mean being then 992°, and the abso- 
lutely lowest temperature for the same period 
was, in 1842, 1°9°, 

THE mechanism of the action of quinine on the 
circulation has recently been studied by Dr. Chirone, 
who finds that it lowers the arterial tension ; and, 
in most animals, reduces the number of systoles of 
the heart. 

M. Tu. pu Moncet has communicated to the 
Académie des Sciences a continuation of his re- 
searches on the electrical conductibility of minerals. 
A full abstract is printed in L’Institut for Sep- 
tember Ist. 


Amonest the most recent acts of Congress of 
the United States has been the appointment of a 
Committee of Experts to determine the value and 
the strength of iron, steel, and other metals. This 
Committee consists of Lieut.-Col. T. T. S. Laydley, 
President; the Commandant L. A. Beardslee, Lieut.- 
Col. Gillmore, and Messrs. David Smith, W. Looy 
Smith, A. L. Holley, with R. H. Thurston as 
Secretary. 

WE learn from the Sutro Independent of August 
14th, that the mines on the Comstock lode ata 
depth of 1,500 feet have a temperature of 115°, 
and that the miners can work for only a few 
minutes at a time. The Commission sent by the 
Government of the United States propose utilizing 
the Carson river to compress air, and allow it to 
expand in the Sutro tunnel, which is now driven 
on the Comstock lode for 10,412 feet. This com- 
pressed air can be conducted to all the mines, and 
by absorbing the heat of the levels reduce the 
temperature considerably. 
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DORE'S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘The Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘La Vigne,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Crusaders,’ &c., at the 
DORE GALLERY 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—1s. 








A Christian Painter of the Nineteenth Century ; 
being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. By 
the Author of ‘A Dominican Artist,’ &c. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

Tue record of a life marked by exalted aims, 

and crowned by no small amount of honour 

and success, cannot but be welcome to earnest 
students of all kinds. The painter whose 
chief works are to be found in the churches 
of St. Germain des Prés, St. Severin, and 

St. Vincent de Paul, Paris, in the churches 

of St. Paul at Nimes, and that of Ainay at 

Lyons, has, for nearly a generation, held a 

high place in the history of modern art. 

Flandrin’s personal character was in perfect 

harmony with that of his works. He was 

the most distinguished pupil of Ingres, and 
with idiosyncratic differences put in practice 
the teachings of his master. He devoted his 
powers almost exclusively to the service of 
his religious faith, yet he was quite free from 
asceticism and intolerance. Flandrin’s life 
was rounded and made complete by steady 
and perfect devotion to the carrying out of 

a foregone conviction and purpose. As it is 

told here, his biography is almost sculpturesque 

in the severity and singleness of idea which 
pervades it. In this sense the book is 

a model; it is, nevertheless, by no means 

devoid of moving, pathetic, not to say pic- 

turesque colouring, vitality, and energy. 
Flandrin was one of the sons of a man who 
had failed as a painter, and cherished some 
little resentment against fortune and the arts 
for the pain and loss he had incurred in the 
pursuit of one or both. Hippolyte, the fourth 
son of this unlucky Lyonnais, was born 


' than that sent off.” 











March 23, 1809. The period was propitious for 
the birth of something new in art, and Flap. 
drin ultimately came under the influence of the 
one man who was capable of fully impressing 
a nature like his with a force of conviction equal 
to its demands, animated by an extreme 
quietism and deep religious fervour. The 
teacher to be was, of course, Ingres, of whom 
presently, for Hippolyte had not a little to 
undergo before he became the most distip. 
guished and best-beloved pupil of that great 
master. Flandrin’s brethren were or are 
painters ; his brother Paul occupied a distin. 
guished position. The two began to show love 
for art in a way very common with French. 
men, and almost inevitable in Lyons during 
the second decade of this century, while 
H. Vernet flourished. One of the first works 
that brought any remuneration to our subject 
was military, being the portrait of a gendarme, 
painted soon after his arrival in Paris, for the 
sum of thirty-five francs. One of his early 
difficulties was military, for when studying 
hard in Paris, in 1830, he was in great peril 
of becoming a conscript. A friend whispered 
to the President of the Committee appointed 
to decide about the exemption from conscrip- 
tion, and he, doubtless, told the official that 
the young man before him was an art-student 
of rare promise ; the interference was effectual, 
notwithstanding that an observant General 
grumbled, ‘“ There are fellows who squint worse 
It is to be remembered 
that Flandrin had a dire squint, stra/ismus, 
which an operation, undergone later in life, 
failed to relieve. 

To resolve to become a painter involved a 
determination to face abundance of trials, to 
endure absolute privation for along time, and, 
perhaps, to fail after all. The Flandrins 
were very poor; miniature painting in a 
provincial city, and the half of the rent 
of a small house, supplied all the family had 
to live on. The mother dreaded to see her 
sons follow in the steps of their father, and 
advocated the safer line of “commerce,” 7.¢., a 
small clerkship. A visit from Foyatier, a suc- 
cessful sculptor and a native of Lyons, who 
had gone to Paris and made a name and for- 
tune, overcame the mother’s resistance. Flan- 
drin was put under two artists in a studio at 
Lyons; afterwards he was admitted to the 
Ecole de St. Pierre, in the same city. 

“Here he studied for seven years under Révoil, 
then director of the atelier; and a diligent, un- 
wearied, painstaking study it was, supplementing 
the appointed hours of work with so much private 
toil as he could manage, especially the study of 
animals, going daily to one of the faubourgs, where 
he had an opportunity of drawing the latter from 
the life, all with a view to his supposed vocation 
in the military line. But, meanwhile, the pressure 
of poverty made itself heavily felt at home ; and in 
every possible way the two boys, who were the 
most dutiful and affectionate of sons, strove to 
lighten their parents’ burden, to which they were 
conscious of adding by the pursuit of their dearly- 
loved profession, instead of following a lucrative 
trade. It is touching to find them striving in 
every possible way to earn a few sous, one time 
drawing little vignettes for the shops where cheap 
pictures are sold, another time executing litho- 
graphy, and gladly selling a stone with twenty 
finished subjects for fifteen francs, even designing 
rebuses and bon-bon cases for the confectioner,— 
anything whatsoever that could bring in but a 
— of grist to the slowly-dropping family 
mill. 

Paris was the great goal of the young 
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students’ hopes ; and at last, after long hoarding, 
means enough were accumulated to enable the 
two brothers to set out and walk from Lyons 
to the capital, whence Hippolyte wrote, April 
11, 1829, from an unfurnished room, Quai de 
la Cité, No. 13. Their furniture consisted 
of a bedstead with a palliasse and mattress, 
a table, two chairs, a candlestick, and a 
water-pot. ‘I nearly forgot the broom,” said 
the painter. He added :— 


“We get up at five o'clock and go out for a 
whiff of fresh air in the Luxembourg, which is not 
far, and then at six we set to work. At eight or 
nine we breakfast. Unfortunately, bread was 
never so dear as it is just now. Then we work till 
six in the evening. Our breakfasts cost five sous 
each, and we dine for fifteen sous a piece, which 
makes forty sous a day between us.” 

Dinners were not invariably to be had 

even at this rate, but three sous’ worth of 
fried potatoes, bought on the Pont Neuf, and 
divided between the two, must needs be sub- 
stituted. “ You bade us not run into debt,” was 
the message to the parents, who were scrupu- 
lously obeyed. To Englishmen it must seem 
strange that such students as these, thankful 
for a hardly-saved remittance of a hundred 
francs from home, should have the choice of 
masters,—should be able to say that they could 
secure teaching from Hersent or from Ingres, 
which they pleased. Révoil gave letters to 
the former, but the Flandrins chose the latter. 
“M. Ingres is reckoned in Paris,” wrote Hip- 
polyte to his father, ‘‘a man of much higher 
talent than M. Hersent; and, further, his 
school is much better governed and quieter. 
He does not allow the detestable buffoonery 
which often makes it impossible for the best 
men to remain in a studio.” Ingres was one 
of those masters whose students cling to them 
with all their hearts. Henceforward Flandrin 
rejoiced when the great master was glad in his 
success, and followed his advice like a law, but 
intelligently, faithfully, not in a lawyer-like 
fashion, flying from the spirit to follow the 
letter of the teacher’s dicta. Ingres returned 
the affection of his pupils: This book wit- 
nesses many instances of this. . Ingres 
wished his pupil to enter the Académie ; so, 
with three hundred competitors, Flandrin 
underwent the first concours of his career. He 
had not a few experiences of the sort soon 
after, and “got in,” as we say in London. 
The master, hearing of this success, and the 
smallness of the pupil’s means, “sent for Hip- 
polyte, spoke very encouragingly, and said he 
should henceforth give him twenty francs a 
month, half the cost of his lessons.” The 
assistance was desirable in the highest degree, 
for the winter was cold enough to freeze 
the oil in the Flandrins’ lamp, and for lack 
of fire they had to go to bed at dusk, 5 P.m., 
every evening during that hardtime. The oil 
had to be saved for use when they were finishing 
any little job that might turn up. Fuel was not 
to be thought of. But when they felt justified 
in sparing a little oil on amusement, the 
brothers read each to the other from the bed. 
A copy made in the Louvre, a lithograph, a 
cheap portrait, each being a windfall, helped 
the pair on. 

Encouraged by his success, Flandrin deter- 
mined to compete for the Grand Prix de Rome, 
a magnificent prize, and an earnest of life- 
long honour to all winners. The concours for 
perspective was, luckily for Flandrin, who fell 





ill at the moment, avoided; so many com- 
petitors had not studied the little science, that 
the Académie was compelled to ignore the 
rule in that matter, lest the class should be 
too weak for the trial. Then the conscription 
was a terrible bugbear. ‘This he escaped, as 
we have said, by the help of the tremendous 
squint and some favour. Then came the con- 
test in composition for an historical subject, 
‘Hercules dragging Cerberus to Pluto,’—the 
picture to be done in one day, each competitor 
shut in a stall,—for a gold medal of the first 
class. Flandrin was second. “ But here is the 
fellow who deserved the medal,” said Ingres of 
his favourite pupil. Then came three other 
competitions for the Roman prize. “It be- 
comes harder and harder,” wrote the son to 
his parents. He fought against sixty more 
students. One contest had for its subject an 
“ Academy ” study from the nude, to be com- 
pleted in four sittings. He failed in this. 
The Revolution of 1830 broke out, and all was 
confusion for a while; so the brothers, lacking 
cash, walked back from Paris to Lyons, to 
visit their family, and returned in October, 
also on foot. A pupil paying fifteen francs a 
month brought grist to the students’ mill, and 
Hippolyte starved and struggled on towards 
another trial for the Grand Prix, much en- 
couraged by Ingres, labouring in libraries for 
costumes, in the atelier of his master, and 
at the Académie. “We often see M. Foyatier, 
and he very kindly asks us to dinner, we 
gladly accepting.” The studies required by 
the concours for perspective, attitude (the 
“ Academy” study again), and composition 
were safely achieved this time. Two concours 
more had to be got over. The influence of 
Gros and his school prevailed at first, “and I 
was tossed out from being first to last.” “Here 
is the lamb that has been butchered,” remarked 
Ingres, presenting Hippolyte to Guerin, and 
excited by disappointment. Cholera in Paris 
added to the brothers’ difficulties. Uncertain 
health'supervened; nevertheless, Hippolytetried 
for the Grand Prix a third time. He fought 
valiantly. ‘Remember there are twelve figures, 
background, and a heap of accessories, and all 
that to be done in thirty-five days, for I was 
ill during the first six weeks, and the others 
had half done before I began to paint.” Such 
were the trials of the final contest in which 
Flandrin succeeded. Thus the victor wrote 
to his parents :— 

“When the time of opening drew near my heart 
beat fast, for it is very alarming to find one’s self 
for the first time exposed to criticism and censure. 
At last the doors were opened, the public entered, 
and from behind I could look on at the group of 
spectators. First I saw an enormous gathering 
cluster round my picture, and then a number of 
people whom I did not know asked me if I was 
not M. Flandrin ? And when I said yes, they con- 
gratulated me. A minute after all our fellow- 
students arrived together. They examined, criti- 
cized, and then came up to me, squeezed me, sur- 
rounded me, embraced me; and, indeed, these 
tokens of friendship pleased me very much!... 
I was very happy in the general approbation, but 
I still wanted that of M. Ingres ; he had not seen 
my picture, and I trembled. About noon I went 
to see him, and told him what was going on at the 
Exhibition. He shed tears of joy, and bade me 
come back at five o’clock, when he should have 
seen it. All the day there was a crowd round my 
picture. When five o’clock came I went to my 
master. He met me with open arms, and told me 
that very few painters had made so brilliant a 
début, that he was proud of me as his pupil, and a 





great number of other flattering things. You can- 
not fancy M. Ingres’ delight! In spite of all his 
enemies, one of his oe has at last succeeded in 
winning the prize. To be the French student 
sent to Rome, and that by universal consent ! 
My picture remains in the school, to be placed in 
the Salle des Grands Prix.” 


It was a great triumph for Ingres that his 
pupil had, by acclamation, obtained this 
prize ; and he seems to have taken as much 
interest as Flandrin himself could take in 
the future arrangements of his protégé. The 
French student was warmly congratulated on 
the prospect of having quarters in the Villa 
Medici. There were drawbacks, however, 
even to this victory. The simple-minded 
Flandrin had lived so entirely for his work, 
that of funds he had small store, of clothing 
but little. When triumphant he could not go 
“ into society”; and when M. Bertin, director 
of the Journal des Débats, asked him to dine, 
poor Flandrin’s headgear was limited to a 
casquette, and he had not money to buy a hat. 
This was the M. Bertin azné, the friend of Ingres, 
whose portrait, seated, with his hands on 
his knees, is one of the master’s masterpieces. 
Arrived in Rome, the vantage ground on which 
so much more labour had to be performed had 
been obtained; we need not deal with the 
painter’s studies any more. 

There are many fine pieces of criticism in 
this book,—utterances of Flandrin’s which 
show the clear wit of the man, his candour, 
and self-balanced judgment. Take the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ May 25. A few days ago Vibert and I went 
to see Overbeck, who was good enough to show us 
his works. We were charmed with the religious 
spirit which pervades them ; and we were speci- 
ally struck by an immense composition represent- 
ing the revival of art and science under the in- 
fluence of religion. It is most beautiful and well 
conceived; but Overbeck uses means of expression 
which are not his own; he altogether takes the 
old masters’ garb—he observes nature, but by 
his own confession he hardly ever has it actually 
before his eyes when working. Moreover, he 
aims less at painting than at expressing his 
thoughts as though in writing. To my mind he 
is wrong, for if he intends to make use of painting 
as a way of writing his thoughts, the more true 
and correct his medium the better the rendering 
will be.” 

Again, on landscape-painting in Rome, and 
the landscape of the Campagna, Flandrin wrote 
to his brother Paul :— 

“Oh, when you see these landscapes! How 
often I have delighted to think of the pictures 
you may make from them! You will find Poussin 
and his grand simplicity at every turn. There is 
no landscape-painter here who has got eyes in his 
head, but when you see the Roman Campagna 
you will paint it as it is.” 

He lamented Ingres’s probable coming to 
Rome to succeed H. Vernet as Director of 
the French Academy :— 

“T regret to see him give up the works he was 
about to execute, and which, in places open to all 
the world, would have taught so many people; for 
I believe that in order to correct the judgment of 
a perverted public you must constantly show them 
what is really good. M. Ingres has done this 
already, and it has not been duly appreciated ; but 
it is question of education. People must have 
what is really beautiful before their eyes till they 
get accustomed to it.” 

We are sorry to say that this dictum has 
not been understood at South Kensington, 
which, ostensibly designed to be a collection of 
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models of design, has become a museum of 
rarities as well, without reference to beauty. 

What would be the thoughts of some of our 
energetic Royal Academicians who paint genre, 
if asked to work on terms which the learned 
pupil of the learned master thought tolerable for 
an altar-piece for the Cathedral of Nantes !— 

“They proposed to me to paint the picture, 
and I accepted with great pleasure, so as to do 
something that has a destination. As to the 

rice, we must say nothing about that. I am 

oing fifteen figures, the size of life, for a thousand 
francs, pretty much what the expenses will be,— 
but what would you have? I would rather do 
that than be obliged to hire a lumber-room.” 

We have written enough to show how in- 
teresting the book is. Suffice it to add 
that Flandrin, after completing his studies in 
Rome and losing his father, returned to 
Paris, but was not joyfully welcomed at first. 
However, times improved; and commissions 
of dignity, if not of great profit, came in as 
fast as they could be executed. Hippolyte 
married, and had a son: and there is a charm- 
ing glimpse of his home on pp. 165-6. He 
painted successively in the churches we have 
named at the beginning of this article. The 
works in the south of France were undertaken 
on account of his health, He went into 
Belgium, and again to Italy, his health still 
declining. Illness “ developed into small-pox,” 
of which the painter died, March 21, 1864. 
The biography is defective in not giving the 
date. 








REMAINS OF MOORISH ART, 
Wandsworth, June, 1875. 

Dvrine a recent visit to Rabat, in Morocco, I 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities of inspecting 
the splendid remains of Moorish art still existing 
there and in the neighbouring city of Salee. One 
of my visits was to the deserted town of Shella, 
inside of the walls of which, till during the last 
few years, no Christian was permitted to enter on 
peril of his life. It is situated about two miles 
from Rabat on the river Bou-Regreg, and is a 
site of peculiar interest, from the fact of its con- 
taining the mausoleum of the sovereigns of the 
Beni-Merin dynasty, who were dominant in the 
empire of Morocco from the commencement of 
the thirteenth till the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

The mausoleum and adjoining mosque are now 
roofless and in ruins, but the existing remains 
sufficiently prove how magnificent must have been 
the character of these edifices at the time that 
they were in a perfect condition. Now, however, 
large trees, with a thick undergrowth of shrubs 
and wild plants, are flourishing in the deserted 
courts, and the fissures in the walls are the 
nesting places of numerous birds of prey. But 
many of tze monuments of the sultans still 
remain, and, though overgrown with rank herbage, 
the inscriptions, owing to the durability of the 
material in which they are carved (white marble), 
are still clearly legible. 

Among these monuments there is one which 
I found to be regarded with particular veneration 
by the Moors, and more especially by the female 
portion of the population. The relic in question 
consists of a marble tablet, 2 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 6 in., 
inserted in the wall, and bearing an inscription in 
raised letters, the top and the borders being orna- 
mented with well-carved arabesque scrolls, &c. 
At one side a hole, four inches in diameter, has 
been cut through the tablet, destroying several 
of the letters and part of the ornamental border. 
I was informed that it is a custom for enceinte 
women to visit this tablet, and to thrust one hand 
into the aperture, repeating, at the same time, 
prayers for a safe delivery at the time of childbirth, 
and that such petitions were usually favourably 


answered. I was further informed that the tablet 
was erected in memory of a sultan and two very 
prolific wives who were buried with him. As, 
however, the greatest ignorance prevails among 
the Moors as to their national history and monu- 
ments, this explanation was by no means a satis- 
factory one to me, especially as a very slight 
acquaintance with the written Arabic language 
was sufficient to prove that the tablet was to the 
memory of a single personage. With the assistance 
of a friend, I therefore obtained a rubbing from 
the inscription, unfortunately not a very perfect 
one, owing to the rudeness of the materials em- 
ployed for the purpose. This rubbing I have sub- 
mitted to M. Rieu, of the MS. Department of the 
British Museum. To that gentieman I have to 
express my thanks for the very great pains he has 
taken in examining and deciphering the inscrip- 
tion, and for favouring me with the following 
translation of it:— 

“Tn the name of God the Compassionate, the 
Merciful—may God bless our Lord Muhammed 
and his family and give him peace. 

“Whoever is on the earth passeth away, and 
the face of the Lord, the Great and Holy, en- 
dureth. 

“This is the tomb of our Lord and Master the 
King, the Just, the Valiant, the Martyr, the Com- 
mander of the Muslims, the Defender of the Holy 
Faith, the Blessed Abu Ye kiib, Son of our Lord 
the King, the Just, the Valiant, the Righteous, 
the Commander of the Faithful, the Defender of 
the Holy Faith, the Blessed Abu Yisuf, son of 
’Abd al-Hakk, may God sanctify his spirit. He 
died a Martyr on Wednesday, the seventh of the 
month of Dulkadah, in the year seven hundred 
and six.” (1306 of the Christian era.) 

It therefore appears that this tablet is a monu- 
ment of considerable historical interest, recording 
as it does the death of one of the most powerful 
of the sovereigns of Morocco, the Emir el Mou- 
menin Abu Y:x‘kib Yisuf, known in Moorish 
annals as “ Rl Nasser Ledyn Illah” (the Protector 
of God’s law), son and successor of Abu Yusuf 
Yakib, well known to historians in connexion 
with his successful campaigns in Spain. Yusuf 
himself is scarcely less renowned, though his wars 
were carried on chiefly for the extension of his 
dominions in Africa. A contemporary historian, 
the Imam Abd-el-Halim, devotes several chapters 
of his ‘ Roudh el-Kartas’ to an account of the 
reign of this monarch, and records the fact of his 
assassination at Tlemcen (which place he had 
been besieging, or rather blockading, for eight 
years) by the hands of La Sdada, one of his 
eunuchs, the date assigned to the event agreeing 
to a day with that recorded on the tablet. It is 
further added that his body was transported to 
Shella, near Rabat. I am informed by M. Rieu 
that a MS. in the British Museum, the Al-Anis 
al Mutrib (Or. 1075, fol. 203), likewise contains 
an account of his death on the day named, and 
states that he was buried at Shella. Condé, how- 
ever, without citing any authority for the state- 
ment, alleges that the burial took place at Salee. 
The accuracy of the Arabic authors is thus sin- 
gularly confirmed by the discovery of the tablet 
at Shella. 

The object of the perforation in the stone—evi- 
dently a modern performance—and the reason of 
the monument being held in so much respect by 
the Moorish women, I am at a loss to determine. 

TROVEY BLACKMORE. 


P.S.—The mausoleum at Shella is shown in its 
perfect state in a bird’s-eye view of Salee and 
Rahat in Braun and Hogenberg’s ‘Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum,’ published at Cologne in 1574 (or 1575 ?), 
in folio. Judging from views of other buildings in 
the same rare work, it can scarcely, however, be 
depended upon for accuracy. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Last week we made mention of the death of Mr. 
G. J. Pinwell, and now we may relate the chief 
incidents of his career. He was born in London 
| in 1842, and, after preliminary studies, entered, 








— 
we are infermed, the Hearthly School of Art 
where he may be said to have graduated. He 
turned his attention to the making of designs 
for book illustration, and in this occy. 
pation he showed remarkable facility and rare 
tact. After some time he became known as a 
clever artist in this line, and he successively 
obtained employment in illustrating the Sun. 
day Magazine, Once a Week, Good Words, and 
other serials of the same class. In 1869 he was 
with general approval, elected an Associate of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. To the 
annual gatherings of this Society Mr. Pinwel] 
contributed pictures which we criticized whey 
we noticed the gallery, and we have not 
failed to call our readers’ attention to them 
in terms of more or less warm praise. In 187] 
Mr. Pinwell was elected a Member of the So. 
ciety ; but he had scarcely attained this distinction 
when his health, which had long been in a some- 
what precarious condition, declined so far that his 
contributions were irregular, and their quality 
became unequal. It was soon evident that his powers 
were failing, and now we have to regret the loss 
of a valuable artist, one whose originality and 
ability were beyond question, although it was obvious 
to students that a touch of caprice, due, as it 
seems, to ill health, at one moment marred the 
exercise of his ability, and at another misdirected 
his energies. A single picture would occasionally 
illustrate Pinwell’s powers and faults ; one portion 
would be exquisitely beautiful, another part 
would be incomprehensibly slurred and weak ; one 
portion would defy artistic conventions, the next 
would exhibit nothing but conventions. A peculiar 
mode of dealing with the effect of light went far 
to vitiate not afew otherwise admirable works, 
Pinwell painted some of the most pathetic of 
modern popular pictures, but we think he did 
too much to do all things well, and that the 
shortcomings of his art were in part due to lack of 
balance in his technical judgment as well as to 
need for severer training than it had been his lot 
to receive. A more stringently trained student 
would probably not sin in the way in which he 
sometimes did, and, upon the whole, he never did 
quite justice to the genuine powers he possessed. 

Tue Royal Manchester Exhibition of Works of 
Art was opened to the public on the 15th inst. 








MUSIC 


nna 
ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. —- CARL ROSA OPERA 
CuMPANY. 


This Evening (SATURDAY), September 18, at Eight o'clock, 

*The PORTER of HAVRE.’ 

Monday, September 20.—* MARRIAGE of FIGARO.’ 

Tuesday. September 21.—*‘The PORTER of HAVRE.’ 

Wednesday, September 22.—* TROVATURE.’ 

Thursday, September 23.—*The PORTER of HAVRE.’ 

Friday, September 24.—* MARRIAGE of FIGAR®.’ 

Saturday, September 25.—* The BOHEMIAN GIRL.’ 








A Descriptive Catalogue of Musical Instru- 
ments in the South Kensington Museum. 
By C. Engel. (Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office.) 

Amone the valuable catalogues of the trea 

sures at South Kensington, nov2 surpasses 

that latest issued, the one now before 
us. These books are not mere lists of 
articles in the national collection, with 
terse descriptions, comments, and measure 
ments, the preparation of which, however, in- 
volves labour far more onerous than is apparent 
on the pages. Beside these materials, the 
so-called “ Catalogues ” embrace essays on the 
histories and characteristics of the objects enu- 
merated. Never was money better spent in fur- 
therance of learning and art than that which has 
produced Dr. Rock’s admirable ‘ Catalogue of 

Textile Fabrics,’ which we reviewed some years 

since, a master work in its way; the other 

parts of the same series are Mr. Mansell’s 

‘ Ivories,’ Mr, Fortnum’s ‘ Maiolica,’ and Mr. 

Pollen’s ‘Furniture,’ all excellent books. The 
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essays prefixed to these works are creditable 
to the learning and skill of the writers ; 
and, to the student, some of these publica- 
tions are the more welcome because little 
or nothing of a comprehensive character is 
otherwise obtainable in a compact and trust- 
worthy form. Dr. Rock set a good example 
to those who have travelled in parallel paths, 
and his fellow labourers have nobly sustained 
the reputation of the series. Herr Engel’s 
subject has been treated by more than one 
archeologist, but piecemeal ; the more, then, 
are we indebted to him for this succinct, com- 
prehensive, and self-sufficient essay, with its 
numerous illustrations and abundance of re- 
search. Of course it is understood that the 
historical and the artistic aspects of ‘‘ Musical 
Instruments,” not their chromatic or proper 
musical qualities, are discussed and elu- 
cidated. The result is one of the most 
interesting and readable essays we have 
encountered for a long time, one that is, to 
use a painter’s term, wealthy in “ local colour.” 
The only thing we miss in the present text is 
a bibliography of the subject, like that supplied 
by Mr. Fortnum to his ‘ Maiolica,’ and, in 
effect, in the foot-notes to Dr. Rock’s “ Intro- 
duction.” It seems to us that this feature 
ought not to be omitted in any member of the 
series. Finally, as to the “Catalogues” 
collectively, we suggest that the prefatory 
essays should be grouped and published apart 
from the lists of objects in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

As with Mr. Mansell’s excellent introductory 
essay on ‘Ivories, so with the volume now 
before us, the difficulty experienced by a 
reviewer lies in the fact that, there being 
little to discuss and next to nothing to chal- 
lenge, while the matter of the texts is closely 
woven and strictly self-sustained, he is rather 
at a loss where to begin. It-would be useless, 
as well as unfair, to make a mere abstract of 
the “essay,” even if the reader’s patience and 
the capacity of our columns admitted of such 
2 proceeding. The most serviceable sort of 
notice in such a case comprises a few extracts 
from the text, at once justifying what has been 
already said of the subject for criticism, and 
illustrating the mode and manner of the author. 

After analyzing the distinctive qualities of 

musical instruments, and showing that the 
usual classification of such examples is not 
tenable if we extend our view over the whole 
globe, Herr Engel points out that, with imple- 
ments of harmony and melody,— 
“recent investigations have more and more 
elicited the fact that the music of every nation 
exhibits some distinctive characteristics which 
may afford valuable hints to him (7.¢, the 
musician) as a composer or performer. A fami- 
liarity with the popular songs of different countries 
is advisable for him on account of the remarkable 
originality of the airs. They mostly spring from the 
heart.... Now, it will easily be understood that 
an acquaintance with the musical instruments of 
a nation conveys a more correct idea than could 
otherwise be obtained of the characteristic features 
of the nation’s musical composition. Furthermore, 
in many instances the construction of the instru- 
ments reveals to us the nature of the musical 
intervals, scales, modulations, and such like note- 
worthy facts. True, inquiries like these have 
hitherto not received from musicians the attention 
which they deserve. The adepts of most other 
arts are in this respect in advance.” 

It is certainly to be feared the writer is 
himself a pioneer in this most interesting and 





promising vein of research, and that musicians 
are, as he suggests, in the rear. We well re- 
member an analogous case to that so clearly 
put by Herr Engel, illustrating the ethnology 
of other branches of attainment than the 
knowledge of music by means of musical 
instruments. An art-critic once gave us a 
vivid account of his visit to the workshops 
of a printer of silk kerchiefs. Fach kind 
reproduced the popular colouring and decora- 
tion in demand in various branches of foreign 
trade in such objects,—trade in which, by the 
way, the British manufacturer was outselling 
as well as underselling the native producer, 
and vending an article which, to uncultivated 
eyes, looked at least as well as the national 
product it was designed to supplant, and 
certainly would supplant, to the utter ruin 
of the traditional and long inherited art of 
every people that was undersold in its own 
markets by these precious “ British manufac- 
tures.” Apart from this the congeries of 
patterns was striking and instructive. So 
clearly was it shown that each nation had its 
peculiarities of taste in kerchiefs, that the 
very colours in vogue with each affirmed the 
fact. For instance, chocolate and white, in 
spots or stripes, were affected by Portugal and 
her colonies, and could not be sold elsewhere ; 
brilliant orange, with white, or simply, was 
meant for Spain; white and red, red and 
green, were intended for Turkey and Egypt ; 
a peculiar tint of green for Algiers and Tunis. 
“ We must send this to Benares, that to Bom- 
bay; that suits Canton, and those deep marone 
handkerchiefs are dyed as a venture for Yeddo,” 
said the manufacturer. Parallel stripes of 
bright blue and white were, if our friend’s 
memory did not deceive him, for the Canaries; 
a wonderfully hideous and gaudy piece of 
trash was for “the States” ; but the stupidest, 
ugliest, most utterly unbecoming thing in the 
whole collection was prepared, at a far greater 
cost than any other example—a “knowing,” 
highly paid, and amazingly ignorant engraver 
being retained for the purpose—for the blowing 
of British noses. It is true that your true 
Briton has no use for a kerchief unless he has 
a cold in his head, while your “ignorant 
foreigner” ties it round his neck, his waist, 
or his hair, and it serves as a pair of braces, 
a “comforter,” a neckerchief, a handkerchief, 
or a hat, just as the wearer likes. As in the 
colours and patterns of these things, so with the 
musical instruments each nation expressed 
itself, its history, descent, affections. 

Broadly speaking, this is the theme of a con- 
siderable portion of this essay, the ethnography 
of musical instruments supplying a mass of 
most curious matter, vivaciously expounded 
by Herr Engel, who gives us the results of a 
most discursive course of reading in old chron- 
icles, travels, legends, histories,and of researches 
in ancient buildings, in picture galleries and 
museums. What may be called the concluding 
sentences of this part of the subject are thus 
pronounced by Herr Engel :— 

“In short, almost every nation possesses its own 
characteristic bands, and among many nations are 
to be found various kinds, each being assigned for 
what is thought most appropriate. Thus, it would 
not be difficult to arrange a series of illustrations 
of concerts in use in different countries in the pre- 
sent day, which would exhibit the orchestra in its 
different stages of development, from the most 
primitive, being formed of the rudest pulsatile 
instruments, to the most refined, in which the 





delicately expressive stringed and wind instru- 
ments are predominant.” 

The inquirer into the history and nature 
of this important and highly interesting subject 
will find in this essay, and the noble collec- 
tion of instruments to which it is the key, 
the means of satisfying himself to his heart’s 
content. 








WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 

In the Atheneum of the 2lst ult., No, 2495, 
reference was made to the “Statement” of the Dean 
aud Chapter about what they have playfully termed 
a “Festival of the Three Choirs,” to be held 
exclusively in the Cathedral, on the 2lst, 22nd, 
and 23rd inst., and to be confined strictly to 
ordinary musical services with organ obbligato, 
three performers thereon, and the usual choir 
swelled to 100 voices by other surpliced choralists, 
The statements contained in the capitular manifesto 
not being historically accurate, we take leave to 
supply a correct statement of the origin of the 
meetings held annually in turn at Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester. We shall refer here 
solely to the “Statement,” as it is styled, bearing 
the signature of the Dean, the Rev. Grantham 
M. Yorke, D.D., and Mr. J. H. Hooper, the Hon. 
Secretary. The letters of Canon Barry we decline 
to take any notice of ; we consider he is out of 
court, like a witness who has displayed partiality 
and partisanship in his evidence; the more so as, 
when he was selected to preach the sermon at 
the Gloucester Festival of 1874, in support of the 
Three Choir gatherings, he took advantage of the 
occasion to air his crotchets against the system 
which had existed for a century and a half. His 
subsequent explanations and apologies can have 
little weight, and Lord Beauchamp has charac- 
terized them as “the substitution of plausible 
phrases for real principles.” 

As regards the beginning of the triennial per- 
formances, there is the work of the late Rev. Daniel 
Lysons, M.A., to refer to—a work which the late 
Mr. John Arnott, the organist of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, assisted by Dr. Rimbault, continued up to the 
meeting at Hereford in 1864. The members of 
the Three Choirs originally met once a year at one 
of the Cathedral cities in rotation ; but, in 1724, 
the then Chancellor of Hereford, Dr. Thomas Bisse, a 
brother of the bishop of the diocese, suggested that 
collections should be made at the cathedral doors 
at these choir meetings, to aid the education and 
maintenance of the orphans of the clergymen who 
had held poor livings. The text selected by this 
Chancellor for his sermon, in furtherance of 
his proposal, in Hereford Cathedral has been often 
cited, but it seems to have escaped the memory of 
the present Dean and Chapter of Worcester—it 
was from Ecclesiastes, chap. ii. v. 8: “I gat me 
men-singers and women-singers, and the delights of 
the sons of men, as musical instruments, and that 
of all sorts.” Dr. Bisse’s plan was extended sub- 
sequently to widows as well as f orphans, and, in 
1778, besides the collections, subscriptions in aid 
of the diocesan fund were begun ; but the agreement 
to meet in September “to perform a concert of 
music” for three days was strictly adhered to from 
1768. No preacher ever found the slightestdifficulty, 
when advocating the claims of the choir festivals, 
in choosing an appropriate text. No doubt the 
members of the choirs, when they met at first in 
clubs, sang secular selections as well as sacred 
ones, before they were regaled with “ale, cider, 
and tobacco.” Geminiani’s concertos, Shuttle- 
worth’s and Lully’s solos, were executed. The 
‘Te Deum’ of Purcell, the ‘Te Deum,’ of Handel 
(for the peace of Utrecht), the Dettingen ‘Te 
Deum,’ were, from the beginning, prominent pieces 
in the programmes of the cathedral performances. 
From 1755 the names of the principal artists can 
be traced; but it is certain that the leading singers 
from London sang as early as 1733 — in fact, 
Dr. Bisse’s book warrants the conclusion that they 
were engaged in 1726. The local journals of 1733 
refer to the employment of “ French horns, trum- 
pets, hautboys, German flutes, treble harps,” and 
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mention is made of the cathedral singing of Mr. 
Walter Powell, of Oxford. On his death, in 1744, 
the lines were written— 

Is Powell dead? Then all the earth 

Prepare to meet its fate : 

To sing the everlasting birth, 

The Choir of Heav’n's complete. 


The vocal powers of Powell evidently inspired 
the poet who wrote the above more than the ser- 
mons he had heard. Dr. Boyce was conductor 
from 1737 for many years, and he composed a 
special anthem for the festival of 1743. We 
hear of the raising of the prices of the concert 
tickets in 1752 from half-a-crown to three shillings, 
owing to the outlay in preparing Handel's oratorio, 
‘Samson,’ and “the larger demands of the London 
performers and others.” Amongst the other works 
produced were ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ in 1739 ; Dr. 
Green’s dramatic pastoral ; ‘Love’s Revenge,’ in 
1745 ; Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea’ in the same 
year ; in 1748, his ‘Coronation Anthem’; in 1751, 
his ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ and ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Pen- 
seroso’; in 1754, ‘Judas Maccabzeus.’ And in 
1852, the mayor having refused the use of the 
town hall for the balls, the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester granted their college hall for the dancing. 
In 1875, their successors refuse permission to the 
stewards of the Three Choirs either to dance in 
their hall or to sing oratorios in the cathedral. 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ was first given at the Three 
Choir Festival in 1757, at Gloucester, and from 
that year to 1874 its performance was regular at 
every annual meeting ; in 1875, the Handel master- 
piece is suppressed for a sermon. 

We need not follow the records of the various 
programmes, sacred or secular, but it will be as 
well to mention the series of performances under 
the patronage of the Queen and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at the Festival in Worcester of 
1872. In the cathedral the sacred selections were 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ and ‘Hymn of Praise’ ; 
Bach’s ‘ Passion Music’ (St. Matthew) ; Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ and excerpts from ‘Samson’; Hum- 
mel’s Sacred Service, No. 2 (‘ Messe Solennelle’); 
and the first and second parts of Haydn’s ‘Creation.’ 
The preacher in support of the Three Choir Festi- 
vals was the newly-nominated Canon of Worcester, 
the Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D.! The good Dean 
Peel was then alive, and the President of the 
Festival was the Bishop of Worcester. What 
was performed in the Cathedral of Hereford in 
1873?—Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ and ‘St. Paul’ ; 
Handel’s ‘Jephthah,’ ‘ Chandos Anthem,’ No. 6, and 
‘Messiah’; the new oratorio, ‘Hagar, by the 
Rev. Sir F. M. Gore Ouseley, Bart. M.A. Mus, 
Doc.; Spohr’s orchestral symphony, ‘The Conse- 
cration of Sound,’ and his cantata, ‘The Christian’s 
Prayer. The Rev. Archer Clive, Chancellor of 
the choir, was the preacher. Let us turn to the 
Gloucester Festival of 1874, only last year, under 
the patronage of the Queen, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. 
The Cathedral programme comprised Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment’; Weber’s cantata, ‘The Praise of 
Jehovah’ ; Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’; a portion of 
‘ Haydn’s ‘Creation’; Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ and 
‘Hymn of Praise’; Rossini’s ‘Messe Solennelle,’ 
and Handel’s ‘ Messiah.’ The sermon denouncing 
the festivals was preached by the Rev. Canon 
Barry, D.D.! 

Such then were the sacred schemes in turn of 
1872, 1873, and 1874, at Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester. Divine service was, as usual, per- 
formed every day of the festival, irrespective of the 
performances of sacred music in each cathedral, 
and the three choirs co-operated. At the sacred 
and secular concerts, the principal vocalists were 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Lemmens, Madame 
Patey, Miss A. Fairman; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Vernon Rigby, E. Lloyd, Santley, and Lewis 
Thomas (1872). In 1873, Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. 
Bartkowska, Miss E. Wynne, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, Miss Enriquez ; Messrs, Cummings, Mon- 
tem Smith, E. Lloyd, Santley, and the late Signor 
Agnesi. In 1874, Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss E. Wynne, 
Miss Griffiths, Miss A. Sterling, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini ; Messrs, Lloyd, Bentham, L. Thomas, and 
Signor Aguesi, At the three festivals of 1872, 





1873, and 1874, M. Sainton was leader of a picked 
band of leading London instrumentalists, and a 
powerful body of choralists was engaged. The 
list of stewards included the Lord Lieutenants, 
the High Sheriffs, the Mayors, &c., of the respective 
counties and towns, besides a long list of the no- 
bility, clergy, and gentry. 

What are we to have in 1875 in Worcester ? 
Not a single singer, not one instrumentalist, of the 
slightest note ; but there will be the ordinary 
cathedral services, with an increased choir of 100 
voices, and three solo organists ; and the county 
of Worcestershire and the city of Worcester are 
represented in the programme by a Dean and a 
Secretary. Can any surprise be felt at the “ un- 
fortunate differences of opinion” which the Dean 
and Chapter deplore in their manifesto in favour 
of their “reformed festival” — the designation 
is a mockery? The capitular body do not 
hesitate to employ the architect and the decorator 
to adorn their cathedral, and they will also employ 
a choir singer, man or boy, and an organist for 
their music, such as it is ; then why should they 
have this horror of high art in musical composition 
and execution? It is absurd to accuse the listeners 
at oratorios of being unholy and irreligious con- 
gregations. Bach, who composed the ‘ Passion 
Music,’ called upon his hearers, in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Leipzig, to join in the chorales ; and, if 
the Dean and Chapter had made the same appeal 
for festival visitors, they would have shown 
more sense and more religion than in their 
dictatorial statement to the people, to whom the 
cathedrals belong,—“ You shall only listen to such 
inferior music, inadequately performed, as we shall 
choose for you.” 





THE LYRIC DRAMA IN VIENNA, 


THE performances of three works, on three suc- 
cessive nights, on the 6th, 7th, and 8th inst., at 
the Hof-Operntheater, in the Austrian capital, 
illustrate the romantic school of the German 
lyric drama. The three operas were ‘ Oberon,’ 
of Weber, ‘Der Fliegende Hollander’ of 
Richard Wagner, and the ‘Robert der Teufel’ 
of Meyerbeer. That Weber composed ‘Oberon’ 
for London and Meyerbeer ‘Robert le Diable’ 
for Paris does not affect the character of 
their compositions; in form and in idea the 
Teutonic element prevails. Had Herr Wagner 
adhered to his early style, he might have gone 
even beyond the ‘Flying Dutchman’ in exciting 
interest, for what is there in the entire range of 
the lyric drama more powerful than the second 
act ? There is no more charming chorus existing of 
female voices than the “ Spinning wheel” of the 
companions of Senta; ber scena, describing the 
fascination which makes her continually gaze upon 
the portrait, is a piece worthy of ranking with the 
two scenas of Agatha (‘ Der Freischiitz’) and of Rezia 
(‘Oberon’); the subsequent trio, when the doomed 
Dutch captain enters the room with her father 
Daland, the schipper, is emotional in the highest 
degree. It was a masterly idea, while Senta is 
spellbound and speechless at the sight of the 
Hollander, and he is intently gazing on her as the 
instrument for his being taken from this life of 
storms by death, to make the father rejoice and 
sing in strains of joy at the prospect of a good 
marriage for Senta. The accompaniments to his 
solo might have been signed by a Rossini, and 
Meyerbeer or Weber would gladly have had the 
paternity of the whole trio. 

The cast in Vienna, on the 7th, was not so 
strong as in former times. In the first place, Herr 
Beck, whose Hollander can never be forgotten, did 
not play. His place was taken by Herr Scaria, who 
has a powerful voice, more of a bass than a baritone. 
He is violent and exaggerates; Herr Mayerhofer’s 
organ has had its best day ; Herr Labatt has a most 
disagreeable timbre as a tenor, nasal and throaty. 
The Helmsman’s ballad was not badly sung by 
Herr Lay. Frau Mila Kupfer-Berger has a strong 
soprano voice, but has little sensibility and less 
style. She was very inferior to Fraulein Murska, 
who appeared in the Italian version at Drury Lane, 
during Mr. Wood’s direction. On the other hand, 





the chorus was above the average, and the orchestra 
admirable; the stormy overture and accompaniments 
were capitally played. 

In ‘Oberon’ and ‘ Robert der Teufel’ the casts 
also left something to be desired as regards prin. 
cipals. In the former, however, the best tenor 
now in Vienna sang, Herr Adams, in whom will 
be recognized Mr. Charles Adams, who sang at 
Covent Garden Theatre in the English adaptation 
of the ‘ Africaine’ some years since. He has im. 
proved much, and it is surprising he has not been 
secured for one of the London Italian Opera. 
houses, for he has a varied répertoire, and he sings 
all the tenor parts of the operas of Meyerbeer 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Auber, Wagner, &e., that 
is, he can sustain Robert le Diable, Raoul, Vasco 
di Gama, Jean de Leyden, Arnoldo, Fernando 
Gennaro, Elvino, Masaniello, Lohengrin, Tann- 
hiuser, &c. He is a native of Leeds, and began 
as a concert singer in America; made his début in 
Vienna in the ‘ Sonnambula,’ as Elvino (in Italian); 
appeared first in Berlin as Manrico, in the 
‘Trovatore’ (in German) ; and has been leadi 
tenor here for some seasons. He attacks the 
high c from the chest: his intonation is unex- 
ceptionable, and he can act as well as sing, 
In ‘Oberon’ he sang the original scena which 
Braham did not like ; and his delivery of the Prayer 
was marked by devotional feeling. He is well 
acquainted with the oratorios of Handel, Men- 
delssohn, &c., for he is a good musician. He sang in 
the ‘ Favorita’ on the 9th, and in ‘ Rienzi’ on the 
6th. Frau Dustmann was Rezia, and displayed 
extraordinary energy, which was not accompanied, 
however, by discretion. Not one of the other 
singers in ‘Oberon’ approached the old Covent 
Garden cast, when Weber conducted it. 

Frau Wilt was the Princess Isabella in ‘ Robert 
der Teufel.’ This lady sings in London under 
the title of Mdlle. Vilda. She is more bear- 
able in her own language than in Italian, 
Her voice, as we have often said, has been 
a magnificent one, but her style is very defec- 
tive ; her scales are imperfect. As she adopts the 
French criard school, she is popular in Vienna 
with the masses, Herr Labatt and Herr Schitten- 
helm, the two tenors, the former Robert, the latter 
Raimbeaut, were both quite inefficient. Nor was 
the Alice of Fraulein Diffaer, who was Fatima in 
the ‘Oberon,’ up to the mark. Fraulein Linda 
was the Abbess Helena, and danced too demon- 
stratively, but her action was good. The re 
deeming point, as regards the principals, was the 
Bertram of Herr Rokitansky, one of the finest 
delineations of the demon father that has 
been met with since Levasseur created the 
character. Herr Rokitansky is just the deep bass 
singer who has been so long a desideratum in 
London — Herr Rokitansky possesses a much 
richer quality of voice than Formes had, and has 
a far superior style. In some respects he re- 
calls Lablache, a grand-daughter of whom is his 
wife. He can attack, besides the low p, the high 
F sharp, so that he can sing the part of the Duke 
in ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ besides Marcel, Bertram, 
Sarastro, the King in ‘Lohengrin,’ Leporello, 
Dr. Bartolo, &c., in fact, the Lablache répertoire 
is within his range of characters. 

Herr Richter and Herr Gericke conduct alter- 
nately. The former is a self-contained, quiet 
director, prompt in action in any emergency, 
because cool and collected. Herr Wagner has se- 
lected him to direct the four operas of the ‘ Nibe- 
lungen’ at Bayreuth. The German mode of arrang- 
ing the orchestra is open to objection. The 
conductor’s seat is in the centre, many feet from 
the prompter’s box and from the front line, occu- 
pied by the solo singers. Instead of having the 
quartet near him, he has before him in a row eight 
double basses next to the stage, and with their backs 
to it; round him, ina circle, are eight violoncellos ; 
the first and second violins and the violas are dis- 
persed right and left; to his right are the ophi- 
cleide, trombones, trumpets, and drums; to his 
left are the flutes, oboes, clarionets, basscons, and 
horns. But the defect is, that the conductor can- 
not communicate with the artists if necessary; and 
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shen, as to the sound, the subject from the first 
yiolins is often deadened by the basses and the 
prass. The players are, however, first rate ; there 
gre eighty-six of them—picked performers ; and 
some of the wind instruments would be treasures 
in London. As the performances take place daily, 
Sunday included, there are doubles for the orches- 
traand also for the choralists ; but even with a 
quadruple list of principals for each voice, there 
isatalk of altering the system, and to adopt the 
Paris practice of not playing more than three times 
in the week, with an occasional extra night. The 
rehearsals in Vienna are daily, and are very strict ; 
while the representations are going on, the piano- 
forte practice is carried on. 

The mise en sctne of the various operas is 
thoroughly artistic, but the stage business is 
susceptible of improvement. Vienna can fairly 
boast of having now the finest opera-house in 
Europe. It cost half-a-million sterling, and the 
site, which is isolated, was given by the Town 
Council, Enormous expense was gone to for ven- 
tilation and for warming and cooling the theatre, 
according to the temperature. The underground 
arrangements for the purpose are quite a curiosity ; 
the whole is regulated by a director, who com- 
wunicates telegraphically with every part of the 
house, for the comfort of the gallery visitors 
has been secured as well as that of the occupants 
of the stalls. The auditorium is free from the 
wassive ornaments which render the interior of 
the Paris Grand Opera-house so heavy; and in 
the travel of sound, the superiority of the Vienna 
theatre is unquestionable. The line of sight has 
been skilfully treated, so that the full com- 
mand of a view of the stage is secured for the 
extreme side seats. The theatre is very lofty, and 
the rows of private boxes are broken in the centre 
by the Emperor’s state box. The architect has 
been fortunate in his exterior; he conceals the 
extreme elevation of the roof by a balustrade and 
has double facades, under one of which, for car- 
rages, the visitors are set down under cover. 
The technical details of this magnificent edifice 
would fill a volume; but the ensemble may be 
summed up in the statement that, for facility of 
ingress and egress, for comfort and convenience, 
for seeing and hearing, the Viennese Opera-house 
isa perfect model. 








Musical Gasstp. 


“A tiTERARY fantasia by Richard Wagner,” 
states the Revue et Gazette Musicale of Paris, 
“entitled ‘A Visit to Beethoven,’ has lately gone 
the round of the foreign musical press, variously 
tanslated, and all those journals which have 
reprinted the article seem to believe seriously 
that it is a fresh emanation from the brain of the 
composer of ‘Lohengrin.’ It is nothing of the 
kind; it is thirty-five years old, and first 
appeared in French in the Revue et Gazette Musi- 
cale, at the period when Herr Wagner was strug- 
ging against poverty in Paris, and only finding 
help in the interest which Meyerbeer and the then 
editor, Maurice Schlesinger, took in his fate. Since 
that time, quantwm mutatus ab illo!” We may 
aid to this notice of our Parisian contemporary, 
that the ‘ Visit to Beethoven’ waswritten to ridicule 
the imaginary attempt and desire of an English 
amateur to “interview” Beethoven—the writer 
having the same intention, but affecting courtesy 
and delicacy to get into the presence of the com- 
poser of ‘Fidelio,’ whereas the Englishman is 
placed in the most ridiculous light, and is grossly 
aricatured. 


Tue Paris Renaissance was re-opened with the 
163rd_ representation of M. Lecocq’s ‘ Girofié- 
Girofla” sustained by Mesdames J. Granier, 
Alphonsine, MM. Vauthier, Puget, and Dailly. 
M. Moniot’s new une-act operetta, ‘Marianne et 
Jeannot,’ as a lever de rideau, was successful. The 
‘Piccolino’? by M. Giuraud, the libretto by M. 
Sardou, will not be produced before the end of 
the year at the Paris Opéra Comique, owing to the 
‘uthor having entirely rewritten the second act, 








which has compelled the composer to begin a fresh 
setting. 

Tue Théatre dela Monnaie, in Brussels, has re- 
opened with Halévy’s ‘Reine de Chypre,’ which 
was followed by M. Gounod’s ‘ Mireille,’ in its 
original reduced form as produced at the 
Lyrique in Paris, and not in the Italian adaptation 
made for Madame Adelina Patti in St. Peters- 
burg, and subsequently brought out last year at 
the Opéra Comique in French for Madame Carvalho, 
in Paris. 

Tue Teatro Fondo in Naples has begun the 
season with Meyerbeer’s ‘Dinorah, the title 
part sustained by Signora Rubini-Scalisi and 
Signor Viganotti enacting Hoel. The short series 
of operatic performances at the Fenice, in Venice, 
ended on the 25th ult., with Bellini’s ‘ Puritani,’ 
Madlle. Albani being Elvira. Signor N. Alberini’s 
three-act opera-buffa, produced twenty-five years 
since in Veroli, has been revived at Rome. 
The Apollo Teatro will be re-opened, if the 
municipality will increase the subvention, by the 
ex-director, Signor Jacovacci. The troupe engaged 
at the Pagliano, in Florence, will comprise Mes- 
dames Vogri-Wogritsch, Lorini, Durand, De Vére, 
Mirani, and Bossi; Signori Vizzani, Carpi, Gan- 
zini (tenors), Medini, Brogi, Junca, Bagagiolo, and 
Silvestri (baritones and basses). 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Gatety.—‘ My Awful Dad,’ a Comedy, in Two Acts. By 
Charles Mathews 

G.Lose.—‘ Talbot's Trust,’ a Domestic Drama, in Two Acts. 
By Theodore A. Tharp. 


RocHEFOUCAULD, the most epigrammatic of 
French moralists, has said, “ Les vieillards 
aiment 4 donner de bons préceptes, pour se 
consoler de n’étre plus en état de donner de 
mauvais exemples,” and Vauvenargues, one of 
the most thoughtful of the same fraternity, has 
declared that “Les conseils de la vieillesse 
éclairent sans échauffer, comme le soleil 
Whiver.” Modern French writers, with M. 
Dumas ji/s at their head, have changed the 
direction of the satire, and have commenced to 
depict youth as severe and occupied with 
worldly interests, and age as volatile and 
addicted to frivolous pleasures. This idea, 
first presented with frank gaiety to the world 
in the ‘Monsieur Jules’ of MM. Lurine and 
Deslandes, a whimsicality produced at the 
Variétés, and a few days later more elaborately 
developedin ‘Un Pére Prodigue,’ by M. Alexandre 
Dumas, has found its way on to the English 
stage in the ‘My Awful Dad’ of Mr. Charles 
Mathews. From the famous comedy of M. 
Dumas, Mr. Mathews has taken little except 
suggestions, the incidents he presents approach- 
ing more nearly those of ‘Monsieur Jules.’ 
No attempt is there to enforce the moral for 
which M. Dumas so strenuously labours ; no 
effort to do more than place in a ludicrous 
light the tribulations which a disreputable 
father brings upon the head of a cold-blooded 
and puritanical son. Coarse as is the work- 
manship and unpleasant as is the company 
to which the audience is introduced, the 
adaptation has some power to interest and 
amuse. Its situations, from a farcical stand- 
point, are ingenious, and the whole, witha 
large amount of indulgence, which, happily for 
the translator, the audience is disposed to 
accord, may be found diverting. 

Adonis Evergreen lives in the chambers pf 
his son Richard, a hardworking and formal 
barrister. His store of wild oats is inex- 
haustible, and at an age when most men are 
contemplating the garnered harvest of their 





follies, he is still engaged in sowing a new 
crop. Every variety of suffering is brought 
upon Richard, whose character is gravely com- 
promised by his father’s frivolities. In the 
end, after a not too edifying tu/eau of modern 
manners has been exhibited, the son finds a 
good character is less valuable than he 
thought. His father is able to carry off a 
young and rich widow, who loves him 
for his extravagancies rather than in spite of 
them, and from the reflected lustre of paternal 
excesses he is himself able to gain the hand of 
a maiden who has hitherto regarded him as 
spiritless. Without wishing to open any 
question of morality such as the production 
of ‘Un Pére Prodigue’ begot in Paris, we may 
ask whether a lesson of this kind is wholly 
satisfactory. It is, to say the least, a rather 
dangerous example to youth to point out that 
the cultivation of the society of loose women 
is the best recommendation to the good graces of 
women of virtue. This, however, is the plain 
English of the teaching. Mr. Mathews will 
probably answer that the whole is farce. This 
is the true defence. The action passes in a 
world which is purely imaginary. All very 
well is it to speak of existing regions and to 
present characters as living in well-known 
localities. A world in which barristers 
receive lady clients, elderly gentlemen dress 
themselves up as Punch in order to go to 
masked balls, and sons make formal demands 
of marriage on behalf of their fathers, is, for 
English spectators at least, a domain of farce, 
and the actions of its denizens are not to be 
tried by any standard of sanity. It is not 
likely, indeed, that the follies of Adonis 
Evergreen will move much admiration or 
much inclination to copy them among the 
more staid of his admirers, and youth is not 
likely to find reproaches levelled against its 
over wisdom much more worthy of attention 
than the more common-place censure to which 
it is in the habit of listening. 

There is not much difficulty in playing a 
part of this description, and Mr. Mathews 
renders the character of the aged libertine 
with his well-known airiness of style. The 
highest praise and the strongest condemnation 
of the performance are, however, involved in 
the impression it generally conveyed. It is 
undoubtedly a remarkable feat for an actor 
of Mr. Mathews’s age to perform. Art is, 
however, cruel as nature, and the moment a 
performance is remarkable rather than attractive 
her concern with it is over. 

Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney-sweepers come to dust, 
says Shakspeare. This is true of art as of 
nature, and when a performance reminds one 
only of past triumphs, art, whether the actor 
is called Mathews or Lemaitre or Déjazet, 
erects a tombstone over the living man. We 
ean only say piously with Wordsworth :— 
Let no rude hound deface it 
And its forlorn hie jacet. 

‘Talbot's Trust’ is a gloomy and uncomfort- 
able piece, written in apparent imitation of 
the well-known French drama ‘Marcel.’ A 
hero, who unites in his own person a per 
jured lover and a fraudulent trustee, is the 
victim of a railway accident, which throws 


him wounded and helpless into the hands of 
‘the woman he has doubly betrayed. He: is 
nursed with devotion through various- stages 


of illness, and is ultimately forgiven, Re- 
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morse weighs upon him so heavily, he dies 
despairing at the moment when the police 
appear to arrest him. In some scenes of 
delirium, Mr. Lin Rayne shows power of a 
kind he has previously exhibited. The 
general performance is, however, contemptible, 
the actors speaking with a disregard of the 
common rules of grammar enough to cast 
discredit upon our stage. ‘The Brigands,’ of 
M. Offenbach, followed. 








Bramatic Gosstp. 

Mr. Tennyson’s ‘Queen Mary’ is to be pro- 
duced on the stage in America immediately, in 
advance of London. It is announced to be played 
in Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, next week. 
A few additional scenes are to be introduced, and 
Cranmer is to be burnt on the stage. 

A New comedy by Mr. H. J. Byron will shortly 
be produced at the Haymarket. 

THE Queen’s Theatre will re-open in November 
next, under the management of Mr. Mayer, with 
an English version of ‘La Chatte Blanche,’ as 
re-arranged by M. Offenbach. The scenery and 
decorations will be transferred to England from 
the Gaité, where the piece is at present being 
performed. 

TureeE theatres will re-open to-night — the 
Lyceum with ‘Macbeth’; the Strand with ‘ Wood- 
cock’s Little Game,’ and a folie musicale ; and the 
Prince of Wales’s with ‘ Money.’ 

Tue Holborn Amphitheatre has been re-opened 
as a circus. 

A New piece of MM. Dennery and Verne will 
shortly replace, at the Porte Saint-Martin, ‘Le 
Tour du Monde’ of the same authors, which has 
run for three hundred nights. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS. —J. C.—E. 0.—G. A. C.—A. H.— 
L. A. M.—W. A. R.—S. K.—P. P.—received. 
W. E. G.—Many thanks. 








Just published, 8vo. 15s. 


THE ABODE OF SNOW: 


OBSERVATIONS on a JOURNEY from CHINESE 
TIBET, to the INDIAN CAUCASUS, 
THROUGH the UPPER VALLEYS of the HIMALAYA. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 


With Map of the Author's Route, &c, 





Times. 

“ A thrilling story of adventure, and an instructive account of pic- 
turesque regions which are very little known to Europeans....The 
author has evidently read, thought, and travelled a very great deal. 
He knows India thorougly, has enjoyed the intimacy of statesmen of 
the highest position there, and has a close acquaintance with either 
the persons or characters of most of the contemporary celebrities. He 
can describe men as forcibly as scenery ; he clearly sets out shrewd 
views on Indian politics, which are based on reflection and experience 
as well as knowledge of history; and finally, with a genuinely poetical 
temperament, he has the art of turning to his purpose a wide range of 
study in lighter literature. We have seldom read a more fascinating 
book of the kind.” 


Mojor-General Sir F. Goldsmid in the Academy. 
** One of the most attractive books of travel it has been our fortune 
to meet with in a long course of years.” 


Athenaeum. 
*** The Abode of Snow’ will at once win a conspicuous place in the 
favour of the reading public. There is not a page in the volume of 
nearly 500 pages which will not repay perusal.” 


Graphic. 
“One of those rarer books of travel which descriptive power and 
novelty of scene raise far above the dull level of ordinary tourist remi- 


niscence.” 
Globe. 


“Among the mountains Mr. Wilson is at home, and nothing can be 
better than his life-like descriptions of the wild, weird scenery lying 
between ice-bound Chinese Tibet and soft, sunny Cashmere.” 


WIi1am Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Lonpbon : CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188, FLEET-sTREET, E.C, 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE 


NOW READY 
CHROMO FAC-SIMILES OF 
HILDEBRANDT’S DRAWINGS 


WATER COLOURS, 


TAKEN ON THE SPOT, IN HIS VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, MANILLA, 
AMERICA, &c, 





THIRTY-FOUR PLATES, PRICE 12s. EACH, 
Size, apocT 15 x 9 INcHEs. 
COVERED STREET in CAIRO. 

2. MOSQUE in the EVENING SUN. 
. STREET in BOMBAY. 
. BENARES on the GANGES, 
. SUNSET in SIAM. 

6. MACAO.—The HARBOUR and CITY. 
7. RANGOON.—The ELEPHANT. 
8. SIAMESE FAMILY, &c. 

9, FLOATING GROCERS’ SHOPS. 
VILLAGE in the PHILIPPINES. 
HONGKONG.—QUEEN’S-ROAD. 
2, STREET in SAN FRANCISCO. 
ALEXANDRIA, with the OBELISK. 
SUEZ.—PLACE in the TOWN. 
15. CEYLON.—POINT de GALLE. 
16. HONGKONG.—The PIRATE'S STREET. 
17. MACAO.—THEATRE SING SONG. 
18. WHAMPOA.—SUNSET. 
19. NAGASAKI.—The HARBOUR. 
STREET in YOKOHAMA. 
21. RANGOON.—GOLDEN PAGODA. 
22, SINGAPORE.—The HARBOUR. 
23. JAPANESE JUNK. 
24, STREET in TIENTSIN. 
LADRONE ISLANDS. 
26. CEYLON.—WAKAWELL. 

27. SIAM.—BANGKOK. 

8. MACAO.—TEMPLE for SACRIFICE. 
29. CIRCULAR STREET in PEKIN. 
30. SAN FRANCISCO.—The HARBOUR. 
1. STREET in ALEXANDRIA. 
2, CEYLON.—COLOMBO. 
33. The HARBOUR of FOO-CHOO-FOO. 
34. BRIDGE at PEKIN. 


or m CO 


Each Subject may be had in a suitable best Gold 
Frame for 32s. 6d. 





*.* PRICE LISTS of over 300 Subjects in Oleo- 
graphy, Carl Werner's ‘ Nile Sketches,’ and other Fine- 
Art Publications, forwarded upon application. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEABLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


—_>——- 
ESSAYS and PAPERS on some PAj. 


LACIES of STATISTICS concerning LIFE and DEATH and 
HEALTH and DISEASE; with Suggestions towards an improyeq 
System of Registration. By HENRY W. RUMSEY, M D. F.R« 
Author of * Essays on State Medicine,’ ‘Sanitary Legislation,’ t; 
Demy 8vo. 128. 


SERMONS by the late Rev. W. H. BROOK. 


FIELD, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. 
Paul's, and Kector of Somerby, Lincolushire. idited by Mis 
BRUUKFIELD. With a Biographical Notice by Lord LYTTEL,. 
TON, including a Sonnet by ALFRED TENNYSUN. Crown 8¥yo, 95 
“It may interest many to be told, on the authority of Miss Thack. 
eray, that her father’s essay, ‘ne Curate’s Waik,’ was founded oy 
Mr. Brookfield’s ministrations.”—Saturday Review. 
“Mr. Brookfield was not only unrivalled in dramatic power, but 
equalled by few in goodness as a man.”— Atheneum. 
** Sound sense......bigh culture..... A man who could pour ont to 
an enthralled congregation words that burned into the heart like fire” 
Nonemformia, 
“*May be studied by all who would desire to learn the nature of 
some of the best preaching iu the Established Church ” 


: nglish Indenendent, 
“A memorial which may well be cherished by Brookfield’s frends 
and which the public wiil accept with gratification.”—Duily News. 
“ Mr. Brookfield was an eloquent and admired preacher.”—Spectator. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 
Despots. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of 
* Studies of Greek Poets.’ Demy 8vo. lés. 
“A historical student of the Italian Renai must h forth 
apply himself to the history which Mr. Symonds has written ” 
estminster Review, 





“ A work of a truly fascinating description.” 
. 2 British Quarterly Review, 
“‘A very lively picture of an extremely interesting age.” 
blackwuod’s Magazine, 


On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING, 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

** A collection of dramatic criticisms by a writer of great and well. 
deserved reputation... ..A man of original thought and powers has not 
judged it a waste of time to devote some consideration to dramatic 
performances.”—Saturday Review. 

** In clearness and incisiveness it is almost French, and this in such 
matters is no trifling praise.”—Graphu. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 
DISEASE. By THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon, 
F.RC.P. Lend., Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. Crown 
8vo. 108. 6d. 

“Throughout the work in every page of it there are evidences ofa 
practical knowledge of the subject. The remarks on the preparation 
of food are excellent, and indicaie much thought, while the chapter on 
Digestion is such as might be anticipated from so skilled a teacher on 
the subject.. ..This neat little volume should find a place even in the 
most restricted libraries.”’— Practitioner. 

“Sound and trustworthy information on the subject of diet to both 
lay and professional readers. No more trustworthy and welcome book 
has been issued from the press for several years.” 

British Medical Journal. 


Second Edition, crown &vo. 5s. 


“* It would be difficult to find a volume more cougenial on a summers 
afternoon, either by the seaside or iu the fields.”"— Liverpool Albion. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Sarah Tytler. 
Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &c. 
“The stories are told with graphic sprightliness and a grace and 
delicacy of touch.”—Academy. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of * Wheat and 
‘Yares,’ * Late Laurels,’ &€. 

“It is not often that the novel-reader comes across a story so bright, 

80 amusing, and so sparkling. ’—Saturday Review, 


MISS THACKERAY’S NEW STORY.—SECOND EDITION. 
“A delightful book. A book to be slowly read, and thoroughly en 
joyed by literary gourmets.” — Zimes. 
MISS ANGEL. By Miss Thackeray. With 
6 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 10s. 6d. 
“ Miss Thackeray has made a charming story out of Angelica’s His- 
tory, and has given us In the guise of a story a most interesting picture 


of that Georgian time which her father appreciated so well.” 
Atheneun. 


“A NINE DAYS’ WONDER”: a Novelette. 


By HAMILTON AIDE, Author of ‘Rita,’ ‘ The Marstons,’ * Philip, 
a Drama,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


“A very pleasant volume.”—Ttmes. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


The BOUDOIR CABAL. By the Author of 
*Young Brown,’ * The Member for Paris,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting story ...We predict for ‘The Boudoir Cabal’ a sue- 
cess beyond that of most novels of the preseat season.”— Atheneum. 


JEAN. By Mrs. Newman, Author of ‘Too 
Late.’ 2 vols. 
“ A pretty, interesting, and well-told story, with a charming heroine. 
who wili win everybody's sympathies from the first.”—Graphie. 


SCARSCLIFF ROCKS. By E. S. Maine, 

Author of ‘ Among Strangers,’* Annie, an Excellent Person.’ 3 vole. 

“A book very much above the average... There is much humour, 
though with w certain bitter flavour in it."—Graphic. 


,¢ 
ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘Véra,’ ‘The 
Hotel du Petit St.-Jean.’ Crown 8vo. 9. 
“ a thoughtful, well-written story ; the writer shows both originality 
aod skill Full of lofty teaching aud sound Cvmmenu-seuse, uid lb 
good and worthy words.”— Times. 


London: Saito, ” & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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E. MOXON, SON & CO.”S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY EXPRESS PERMISSION OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 
Nearly ready, A GRAND WORK ON THE ROYAL RESIDENCE, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


WIN ODS O R C A SS T L E, 


PICTURESQUE and DESCRIPTIVE. 
The Text by the late B. B. WOODWARD, B.A. F.S.A., Her Majesty’s Librarian at Windsor. 
Containing Twenty-three Permanent 
PHOTOGRAPHS, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS. 
By the Heliotype Process. 


Large folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 105s. 
*.* This will be undoubtedly the Great Christmas Book for the Season 1875. 





In October will be published, 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
THE PROSE WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 


*.* Dedicated by Express Permission to Her Majesty, and along with the Dedication, a Hitherto Unpublished Poem, by Wordsworth, addressed to the Queen on sending a gift copy of his 
Poems to the Royal Library, Windsor. 
3 vols. cloth, demy Svo. 42s. 


The Publishers of the Poems of Wordsworth (Copyright Editions) have the pleasure to announce a complete collection of his Prose Works, under the Editorship of the Rev. ALEXANDER 
B. GROSART, of St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire, who has been elected to the office by the Family, and whose ** Fuller Worthies’ Library” is one pledge among others of his capacity an® 
needed zeal, 


Shortly will be published, a NEW EDITION of 


EAS T E RN LIF E: 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
With New Preface by the Author and Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 


CENTENARY EDITION OF LAMB’S WORKS. 


E. MOXON, SON & CO. have in the Press a complete LIBRARY EDITION of 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WRITINGS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 


SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Edited by PERCY FITZGERA LD, M.A. F.S.A. 
VOLUME I. on November Ist. 
Containing the MEMOIR by TALFOURD, with Notes and Illustrations, embodying the most recent 
information on the subject. : 
This Edition will contain a large number of Unpublished Letters which have been placed at the disposal of the Editor, as well as many hitherto. 
uncollected. It will also comprise many pieces of Lams, in the shape of Criticisms, Essays, and Poetical Pieces, not hitherto identified. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s, per Volume, 





Crown 8vo. in elegant cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 7s. 6d. ; ivory enamel, 7s, Gd. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; elegant tree calf, 10s. 6d. 


MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. : 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


The Press and the Public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies and in the United States, unite in their testimony to the immense superiority of Messrs. Moxon's “‘ Popular Poets” over 
or other lo published by any other house. Their possession of the Copyright Works of Coleridge, Hood, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and other great national poets, 
is series above rivalry. 


New Volume nearly ready, 


21. HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. SECOND SERIES. 





1, BYRON. 6. MOORE, 11, TUPPER. 16. HUMOROUS. 

2. LONGFELLOW. | 7. HOOD. 12. MILTON, 17. AMERICAN. 

38. WORDSWORTH. | 8. KEATS. 13. CAMPBELL. 18. MRS. HEMANS. 

4. SCOTT. 9, COLERIDGE, 14. POPE. | 19. THOMSON. 

5. SHELLEY. 10, BURNS. 15. COWPER. 20. MISCELLANEOUS. [Jn the press. 
Demy 8vo. in 1 thick vol. cloth, 18s. ; half calf, 24. ; full calf, or tree calf, 31s. 6d. Demy 8vo. cloth, 188. ; half calf, 24s. ; full calf, or tree calf, 31s. 0d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, relating to| HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of POPULAR MEDI- 


all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference. Fourteenth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged 


by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; con- CINE and HYGIENE, comprising all possible Self-Aids in Accidents and Disense ; being a Com- 
taining the History of the World to August, 1873. panion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Clergyman, as well as for the Heads of all Families and 
“The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the Enslish lan- Institutions. Edited by the late EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S. Coroner of Central 


suage.”— Times. Middlesex. Aesisted by distinguished Members of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
“Tt is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind for the general reader within the province | miecnss re 
of our knowledge.”—Standard. : 





Ion'on: E. MOXON, SON & CO, 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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Price 3s.; free by post, 38. 5d. 


HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the 
SESSION 1875-6. 
J.£E. - Cornish, , Bookseller { to the College, Manchester, © 


SECOND EDITION OF 


ag nto yi SINGULARITY. By the Lonpon 
.™ HER Humorous Verse. Fifty Illustraticns. Green and 


gold, price ~y See Keviews in all London and Provincial Press. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ He all court. 


Crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. 
HE GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of SEN- 
TENCES. Bythe Rev W. M. RAMSAY, B.A Lond_ Written 
especially with a View to the London Matriculation and the University 
Local Examinations. 
London: Whitt ker & Co 


~ Now ready, post 8vo. price 3a. 6d. cloth, 


HE DAY DREAMS of a SLEEPLESS MAN 
being a Series of Papers recently Contributed to the Standard. 
By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE, Esq., CB 
“Sleepless himself to furnish others sleep.” 
_ London: Griffith & Farran, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churebyard. - 





Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, small 8vo. 


Da, 
N DIET and REGIMEN, in SICKNESS and 
HEALTH, and on the Interdependence and Prevention of Dis- 
eases, and the Diminution of their Fatality. By HORACE DOBELL, 
M.D., ¢ ee Physician to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest, & 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower-street. 
Now ready, price 208. 
BRITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATION. 


HE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS of WEST- 
ERN AST4, Vol. IV. RAWLINSON'S ‘sir HENRY ©) 
SELECTION of the MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS of ASSY- 
NIA. Edited by GEORGE SMITH. Imperiat folio, 70 Lithographed 
Sheets, boards, 20a 
__ Be erpard ‘d Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London 


Now ready, price 13. 6d. bound, 


LASS - BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By W. 
4 LAWSON, F.R.G.S., St. Mark's College, Chelsea, Author o 


*Text-hook of Physical Geography,’ ac. With seven Culoured Maps 
by Bartholomew. A complete and interesting Manual. 
*,* A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools, 
Tece:pt of 9d. in stamps by Vliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarb-sTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON,—Established 1752, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements 
Tusurances effected in all “— of the world. 
§ GEORGE WM. LOVELL 
Secretaries, | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


post free, o 





Establishea 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


Qcorriss UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London : 37. _ Cornhill ; } Edinburgh and Dublin. 
LA" LI¥s SSURANCE SOCIETY, 
oideiae LONDON. 
Invested Assets on 3ist - as as 1874 £5,547,084 
Income for the past Yea: 2.730 


Amount Paid cn Death to December last 

Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five Years 
ended 3ist December last 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 





5,523,138 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, &c 
48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON. 
Established 1835. 
Trustees. 
Alderman Sir Char’ es es hetham. Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. 
Sir Ubarles Reed, F.S Sir Thomas Chambers. Q.C., M.P. 
Accumulated aovtie Gross Annual Income, 
£3,300,000, £438,000. 
Total pie realized, 
w,000, 
The Profits are applied in Sueeeen of the Premium, or as an 
Addition to the Sum Assured. 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, NUVEMBER 2, 1877 
Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on application. 
HENKY RANCE, Secretary. 


WILL HAPPEN! 





ACCIDENTS 


Provide against the Losses that follow by taking a Polioy, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs, 





OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE 
OLDEST anv LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Compensation paid, 915,000. 
Avply y on nr at the Railway Stations, = Local Agents, or 
HILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LUNDON. 
wi LLIAM 7. VIAN, Secretary. 


ED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 


t ARL N D FISHER, 
33, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.O. 
ART DECORATORS. 
Church and Domestic Decoration, Painted Majolica Tiles, Em- 
drotaery, | Paper Hangings, and Art Furniture. 


Tyo! RNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 
ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER. 
1, GRACECHURCH -STKEET, LONDON, EC. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


STAI N 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel Plate, Map, and nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions, price 38s. Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised, 

The SCIENCE and PRACTICE of MEDICINE. 
By WILLIAM AITKEN, M.D. F.R.S, Professor of Pathology in 
the army Medical Sohool, pada ling Member of the Imperial 
Society of Physicians of Vi a, of the Society of Medicine and 

ural History of Deveden, ane of the Imperial Society of Meai- 

cine of Constantinople. 

“ The standard text-book in the English language.” 

Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, 12s. 6d. 





| 


OUTLINES of the SCIENCE and PRACTICE | 


of MEDICINE: a rents Book for Students. 
LIAM AITKEN, M.D. F.R.S 

** Well-digested, clear, well-written, and the work of a man _conver- 

with every detail of his subject, 

of teaching.”—British Medical Journal. 


By Professor WIL- 


sant 


INTRODUCTION to BOTANY, STRUCTURAL 
and tinge By Dr. EDWARD SMITH, LL.B. Lilus- 
trated. &vo. cloth, 28. 


The STUDENT’S NATURAL HISTORY; being 

a Dictionary of the Natural Sciences (Botany, Zoology, &c ). By 

W. balky, M.D. F. ,late ot the British Museum. With a 

Zoological Chart, putas the Distribution aud Range of Animal 

Life, and over 250 Illustrations. Demy 5vv. cloth gilt, red edges, 
18. tid. 


PRINCIPAL FORMS of the SKELETON and the 
T Poa By Professor OWEN, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, 
1a. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the ANIMAL CREA 
TLON; being a Systematic and Popular Description of the H: sits, 
Structure, aud Classification of Animals. By W. S. DALLAS, 
F L.s. With many hundred Iilustrations and coloured £ rontis- 
rece. Crown &vo. cloth, 83.6d. New Ldition. 





R vy il Svo, 764 pp. cloth, with over 200 Tllustrations, drawn to scale, an 
educed in mauy instances from Working Drawiugs, price 34s. 





ELEMENTS of METALLURGY: the Art of 
ixtracting Metals from their Urrs By J ARTHUR PHILLIPS, 
FP.G.8 &e Comprising Kefractory Materials, Fi:e-c); 





8, 

Fuels, &c ; Irou, Cobait, Nickel, Aluminium, Copper, Tin, Anti 

muny, Arsenic, Zinc, Mercury, Bismuth, Lez ud, Silver, Gold, Pla. 
tinum, &c. 

“There is certainly no metallnrgic treatise in the language calcu- 
lated to prove of such general utility to the student seekiuy practical 
information. The value of the book is almost inestimable 

Mining Journal. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, with numerous Diagrams, 15¢ 
A MANUAL of TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION. 
Comprising Felegrapts Engineering, Organization, 
nance. By JOHN CHRISTLE DOUGLAS, East India Govern- 
ment Telegraph Department, Society of Yelegraph Engineers, &c. 
‘The author has ably supplied the existing want for a work on 
Telegraph Engineering... The subject is treated with great clearness 
and judgment.”—Angineering. 





WORKS BY ¥. J. . MACQUCEN RANKINE, 
.L ). F.R.S. & 
Late Regius P; sans - er Engineering in the University of 
ass . 


A MANUAL of APPLIED MECHANICS. Com- 
prising the Principles of Statics aud Cinematics, and Theory of 
Structures, Mechanism, and Machmes. With numerous Dia- 
grams. Seventh Kduwion, Revised by E. F. BAMBER,C.E. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, lzs. 6d, 

Il, 

A MANUAL of CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

prising Enginrering Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, 


Carpentry, Metal Work. Roads, Railways, Cavals, Rivers, Water- 
works, Harbours, &c. With numerous Tables and llJustrations. 


Com- 


Tenth EKdition. Revised by E. F. BAMBER, ©C.E. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 16s. 
Ill, 
A MANUAL of MACHINERY and MILL- 


WORK. Comprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, 
Construction, aud Objects of Machines, &c. Iliustratea with nearly 
300 Woodcuts. Second Edition. Revised by E. F. BAMBER, C.b. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 123 6d. 

Iv, 


A MANUAL of the STEAM-ENGINE and other 
PRIME MvoVERS. With numerous Tables and Illustrations, 
and a Diagram of the Mechanical Propertiesof Steam. Seventh 
a Revised by E. F. BAMBER, C.E. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
128. 

v. 

USEFUL RULES and TABLES for Architects, 

Builders, Carpenters, Coachbuilders, Engravers, Bogineers, Fouud- 


ers, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, Surveyors, Wheelwrights, &c. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cioth, 9s. 


Vi. 

A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK. Being a Prac- 
tical and Simple Introduction to Sa Study of Mechanics. By 
Professor RANKINE and E. F. BAMBER,C.E. With numerous 
illustrations. Second Kdition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

“The work usa whole is very complete, and likely to prove invalu- 


able for furnishing a useful and reliable outline of the subjects treated 
of.”—Mining Journal. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The MECHANIC’S GUIDE: a Practical Hand- 
Book for the use of Engineers and atocpening, comprising Geo- 
metry, Mensuration, General Principles of echanism, with 
Urigioal Pectoe and copious Tables for Practical Use. By WIL- 
LIAM V LTON, Foreman, Imperial Uttoman Gun Factories, 
Seactatieaghe 


*.* This Work is specially intended for Self-Teachers, and places 


betore the reader a concise and simpie explanation of General Prin- 
— together with Illustrations of their adaptation to Practical | 
-urposes. 


aud a thorough master of the art | 


and Mainte- | 


CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


VIRGILII OPERA. Edited by AncnIBaLD Hawn, 
TON BRYCE, DCL. L L.D, Senior Classic al Mo lerator in the 
University of Dublin Text from HEYNE and WAGNER, Eng. 
lish Notes, original and selected. from the leading German, Ameriens 
and Engtish ( ommentators. Lllustrations from the Antique. Ip 
Three Parts. Feap. 8vo. cloth, zs 6d euch. ee - Bucolics and 
Georgics; PartII, The Mnoeid, Books L— rt Ill, The 
Mneid, Books VIL.—XILI. vr, complete in po Shae cloth, 63, 

HORATII OPERA. Edited by JoserH Cv RRIE, 
formerly Head Classical Master of Glasgow Academy. Text from 
ORELLIUS. English Notes, original, and selected from theben 
‘ommentators. Illustrations from the Autique. wo Parts 
Feap 8vo. clotb,3s. each. Part I. Carmina; Part II. Satires, Or, 
complete in one volume, cloth, 5s. 

CASAR: EXTRACTS jn ‘ESAR’S COM. 


M eating ; ons ain ing his a of Gaul, Britain, and 


Germany. Notes, Vocabulary, &c. Adapted for ¥ 
Students, By JOSECH CURRIE. "ismo, clothe is ed, etn 
Edivion. 

OVID: EXTRACTS from OVID’S METAMOR. 
PHOSES. With Notes. Vocabulary, &c. Adapted for Young 
Students. By IsAIAH M‘'BUKNEY, Lu.D. ismo. cloth, ls. ¢¢. 


Third Edition. id 
WORKS BY WILLIAM RAMSAY, W.A., 


Trinity College, Cambridge, late Professor of Humanity in the 
Jniversity of Glasgow. 


A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUI TIES. With 
Map. numerous Engravings, and very copious Index. Revisedand 


Kvlarged, with an additional Chapter on Roman Agriculture, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, #8. 6d. Ninth Edition, 

An ELEMENTARY MANUAL of ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior Classes. Numerous Illus. 


trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 43. Sixth Edition. 

A MANUAL of LATIN PROSODY. Revised 
and greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 58. Fifih Edition. 

An ELEMENTARY MANUAL of LATIN 


PROSODY. Adapted for Junior Classes. Crown vo. cloth, 22. 





MENTAL SCIENCE: SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE’s CELEBRATED ESSAY on METHOD, with 


Archb senop’ 8 Whately’s Treatises on Logic and Rhetoric. Crowg 
8vo. cloth, 5s. Tenth Edition. 


WHATELY’S (Archbishop) TREATISE on LOGIC, 
a Edition, with Synopsis and Index. Crown 8yo, 
Clu 

WHATELY’S (Archbishop) TREATISE on RHE. 
TORIC. The Original Edition, with Synopsis and Index. Crown 
&vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PALEY’S (Archdeacon) NATURAL THEOLOGY; 
or, the Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity. 
With Notes by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell. Illustrated. 
Small Svo. cloth, 4%.— With BRUUGHAM’S DIALOGUES on 
INSTINCT, 3 vols. 7¢. 6d. 

SENIOR'S (NASSAU, late Prof. of Political Eco- 
nomy at the University of Uxford) TREATISE on POLITICAL 


ECONOMY: the Science which treats of the Nature. Production, 
and Distribution of Wealth. Crown Svo. cloth, 43. Fifth Edition. 





CRAIK’S (Prof.) ENGLISH LITERATURE. A 
‘ ompendious History of English Literature and of the English 
Language from the Norman Conquest. With numerous Specimens. 
By GEURGt L. CRALK, LL.D. (late Professor of History and 
English Literature, Queen’s College, Belfast). in 2 vols. royal 8yo, 
cloth, 11. 53, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, A MANUAL of. 
For the Use of Colleges, Schools, and Civil Service Examinations, 
Selected from the larger work. by Prof. CRAIK. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 78. 6d. Sixth Edition. 

BOWDLER’S (THOMAS, F.R.S.) FAMILY 
SHAKSPEARE. The Dramatic rks of Shukspeare. Edited 
and Adapted for Home and Schoo! Use. With 12 beautiful steel 
Engravings. Crown svo. cloth, 8s. 

With 
BELL, Editor of the 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. School Edition. 
‘cap. S5vo. cloth, 18, 


Ww 





an Introduction and Notes by ROB ERT 
* Annotated Series of British Pvucts.” 
Third Edition. 


SPELLING by DICTATION: Progressive Exer- 
cises in English Orthography for Schools and C ‘Tvil Service Exami- 
nations. By the Kev. A. J. D KoLY, ). M.u.P., English 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 18mo. "cloth, 18. 
Fifseeenth Thousand. 


COBBETT’S (WILLIAM) ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. In a Series of Letters. With an additional Chapter on 
Pronunciation by the Author's Son, J. P. Cobbett. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


The only Authorized dition. 
COBBETT’S (WILLIAM) FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Fourteenth Edition. 


The SCHOOL BOARD READERS. 
of Standard Reading- Books. 
SPECTOR of SCHOOLS. 
Board, 
Count 

ELEMENTARY READERS. 
Part IL., 2d. Standard I. 


A New Series 
Edited by a FORMER H.M. IN- 
Recommended by the London School 
and adupted by many School Boards throughout the 


In stiff wrapper: Part I., 1d.; 
containing Keading, Dictation, and 
Arithmetic, neat cloth, 44. ; Standard IT, ditto, 6d.; Standard III. 
ditto, 9d.; Standard IV. ditto, 1s.; Standard V. ditto, ls. 6d.; 
St: andard Vv I. ditto, also Selections from the best English Authors, 
Hints on Composition, and Lessons on Scientific Subjects, 2s. Key 
to Arithmetic, in Two Parts, price 6d. each. 


The SCHOOL BOARD MANUALS, on the Specific 
Subjects of the Revised Code. By the EDITOR of the SCHOOL 
BVAKVD KEAVDERS. Recommended by the London Sehool 
Board. I. Algebra; TI. English History; Lil. Geography; LV. 
Physical Geography ; V. Animal Physiolozy (well illustrated); VI- 
Bibie History (eutirely free from deaominational bias). Feap Svo 
in stiff wrapoer, +d ; ueat cloth, 7d. each. 





10, STATIONERS’ HALL-COURT, LONDON. 
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ae ERCHANT SLOTHIER he Q 
; to the Queen, the 
NS, JOSEPH TRAVERS & SONS Mi pepo ted he Cog ot rey Sat 


London. Also at 10, Mosley-street, Mauchester ; 50, Bold 
pool; and 39, New-street, ham. pened 


WINES IN BOTTLE R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Shoot- 


ing, ey and Tacktins ~ -y > Three Guineas. Water- 




















TAM ey . kets, 208. and 2ls.; in 

int Y THE FOLLOWING DEALERS IN LONDON ne 

tin the 

~ Boe ARE SOLD BY T [FOR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL'S Sea-side Novelties 
iu in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta Cloth. from 

i a. AND SUBURBS. 10s. 6d : of Serge and Drill materials, from 15+. #4 Kaickerbocker 

L. Th and Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from wis. Light Tweed Overcoats, 

i, 6s. e frum 14s.; ditto Melton, from 2ls. 

TRRIE 

Xt fron, ee eS ee ee OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS, from 

the best Three to Eight Guineas; Riding Trousers and Hats, Waterproof 

Parts Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and Ulsters; Travelling and Morning 

es. Or, and P de Jackets of special designs and materi 


LISTS of PRICES are supplied to the Public on application. Every Cork should bear ——— 
*.* H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 








P 
30M. 
‘oang the Name of the Firm and the Number of the Wine, and each Bottle be labelled with the taeveshent A Ses: 45, War- 
vUrn pape emo el 
Trade Mark. HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
TOR. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
Young years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, *when PLATE 2D by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is the best article next to 


ae The Public must bear in mind that the Crust of Port Wine that has been in Bottle any | silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 























length of time infallibly gets broken by removal, and that at least a week or two is necessary Fidélo| Bead | King’s 
th . : ° PATTERNS. Silver |Thread shell 
‘ to enable it to settle, and that even then great care must be taken in decanting. It should vr ee yet 
With ° Table Forks or Spoons, ver des. 110 081 02 5 0 
edant_ | farther be remembered that Port Wine exposed to cold looks dull and cloudy; but an even Dessert do. do, 1201 9 in 0 
ulture, ‘ea Spoons .. ow 012 
: : : oa Th I as strongly plated, and spect at least 
oll temperature is all that is required to render it bright and fit for use. equal to what FS fy Spy FA 
; muc igher prices. 
| Illus. A Bosend Quality of Fipees Pa PATTERN :— F 
sal The PORTS and SHERRIES numbered from 4 to 6 are those best adapted for general Dessert Spoous and Fo Forks ne SE Sa 
'V1Se ‘ea Spoous ° 012 ° = 
. T. 4 M4 ; litw T d Coffee Sets fi 3. 158, to 251. ; Dish C f 
Family use. Numbers 7 to 10 are lower in price and of more ordinary quality. = corner ee aoe rom 3 ii So 3: Dish Coser Sum M, to 
TIN 71. 6d to lol 158.; Biscuit Boxes from 14s. to 51. 10s.; Cruet and 
28. — Liguedt Frames, Se. at poapetti of Plated: Dessert Knives and Forks 
In case any difficulty should be found in obtaining Wines of any particular Number, the | ana’Pish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers ae 
LOR All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 
¥ $7 1a : j j WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Pusntchina Ironm er, by appointment, 
“| Public is respectfully requested to communicate with coe ee een al Ene man. we supa 
Crown of 850 Illustrations of his onion Sy Stock, with List of Prices aud 
Ltt ois cud a, Newmanstrect v4.4 and 6 Perrye-place; andl, New” 
, . » la, D "s-p! andl, - 
xIC, y Sk NON- : seeneas Menutenerion, ba We treet, and N : 
+ J. TRAVERS & SONS, 119, CANNON-STREET. my Oy oe og ty 
Ei Pt Dy TE enema 
HE. N.B.—An Asterisk is attached to those selling Spirits. SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 


Crown TONE’S PATENT BOXES. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
































| ys 
“J Lf aos at Full particulars, post free, of 
rated. HENRY STONE, 
aS on PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER, BANBURY. 
E Bayswater .. «. +» + *W. Goodman, Queen's Road. Lee (near Blackheath) .. *J. F. Bloxham, 2, James's Place. OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING PAPERS 
—— aero. +. -~ Sane Leicester Square... .. *Carter Brothers, Panton Street. and ENVELOPES.— Maker's Neme and following Trade Marks 
ae Brixton(East).. ..  .. *H.T. Gibbs, Loughborough Park. Lewisham .. ..  .. *W. Miller, Counter Hill. woven in every sheet. yen ity ned ay *YAL IRISH LINEN” and 
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BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
MR. HEPWORTH DIXON’S NEW WORK | Crown 8yo. cloth extra, price 93. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, price 30s. VICTORIAN POETS: Critical Essays. By Edmund 


WHITE 


AMERICA IN 1875. 


Demy Svo. cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 


CONQUEST: 


\ YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS: 


An Examination of Routes to the North Pole during Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the | 


Neighbourhood of the Great Ice Pack 


By JAMES LAMONT, F.G5. F R.GS, 
Author of ‘ Seasons with the Sea-Horses.’ 


a 


In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 


Ff THE GREAT DIVIDE: 


A Narrative of Travels in the UPPER YELLOWSTONE, in the Summer of 1874. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 


Edited, with numerous Full-Page Illustrations, by WILLIAM LIVESAY, MD. 


\ With numerous Full-Page Lilustrations, drawn on the spot by Valentine W. Bromley. 


In 2 vols. 8yo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, 


MEMOIR, CORRESPONDENCE, AND TABLE-TALK OF 


BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 


By his Son, F. W. HAYDON. 


ing a large number of hitherto eaped lished Letters from Keats, Wilkie, Southey, Wordsworth, 


"Kirkup. ayy Pn Leigh Hunt, Landseer, and others 


lliustrated with a Portrait and Fac-similes of many 


interesting Sketches ; including « Portrait of Haydon drawn by Keats, and Haydon’s Portraits of Wilkie, 


Keats, Leigh Hunt, and Maria Foote, tketched by him in his Journals. 





SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, 


MEMOIRS of the SANSON FAMILY. Compiled from 


Private Documents in the possession of the Family (1#88- ne) ie HENRI SANSON. 


from tne French, with an Introduction, by CAMILLE BAR 
Small 8vo. Roxburghe binding, price 10s. 6d. 


The FIRST EDITION of SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 


Published amortiog to the true Original | 
An exact Reproduction of the 
thus ensuring the strictest 
. HALLIWELL PHILLIPPS, Esa. 


William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies 

pies. Londoa, printed by Isaac Iaggard and Edward Blount. 162%. 
extremely rare Original. In reduced fac-simiie, by a photogn uphic process ; 
accuracy in every detail. With an Introduction by J. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 


Translated 


Mr. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT. Collected 


and Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


* ‘ Crown 4to. in an elegantly-designed binding, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2's. 


| 








HISTOR 3AL and LEGENDARY BALLADS and SONGS. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, Ff. Walker, and others. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “ MACLISE GALLERY.” 
Demy 4to. elegantly bound, extra cloth gilt and gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


Tilustrated by J. Whistler, John Tenniel, A. F. Sandys, W. Small, 


CANOVA’S WORKS in SCULPTURE and MODELLING. 


180 Plates, exquisitely Engraved in Outline by Moses, and printed on an Indian Tint. 


ao Descriptions. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 68. 


The EVIL EYE; and other Stories, 


Pet. Author of * Patty.’ 
acquoid. 





In 3 vols. royal 4to. Roxburghe binding, price 62. 68. 


> 


With Letter- 


‘ grsfoRIcaL. PORTRAITS. Upwards of 430 Engravings 


Rare Prints, comprising the Collections of Rodd and Grainger, Richardson. Caulfield, &c. With 
, RA Text to every Plate, giving a brief Outline of the most important Historical and Biogra- 
phical facts and Dates connected with each Portrait, and references to original Authorities, 


Crown Svo. cloth extra gilt, price 7s. 6d. 





UNIFORM WITH ‘THE WILDS OF LONDON,’ 


LOW-LIFE DEEPS: an Account of the Strange Fish to 


be found there. By JAMES GREEN WOOD. With Illustrations in Tint by Alfred Concanen. 


By Katharine , 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid and 


CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait, price 3a. 


JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN: a Dramatic Poem. By 
N 


CHARLES 0. WELLS. With Vignette Portrait, and an Introd Essay | 1 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. ” ee a 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 17s. a Collected Edition of 


| Dr. WESTLAN D MARSTON’S DRAMATIC and POETICAL 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait, 


LAMAN BLANCHARD’S POEMS. Now First Collected, 


Edited, with a Life of the Author, and much interesting Correspondence from Cheries Lamb, Lord 
Ly' tton, Charles Dickens, Robert Browning, and others, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


EARLY ENGLISH POETS. A New Series is in prepara. 


tion, Edited, with Introductions and copious Notes, by the Rev. A.B. GROSART. The following are 
in the press :-— 


The WORKS of GILES FLETCHER, B.D. 
The WORKS of Sir JOHN DAVIES. 
The WORKS of Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. 





In 3 vols. 8vo. with 103 Plates, exhibiting nearly 400 Figures of Birds, beautifully Printed in Colours, 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; or, Natural 


History of the Birds of the United States. With the Continuation by Prince CHARL ES LUCIEN 
BUNAPARTE, complete. With Notes, and Life of the Author, by Sir WILLIAM JARVIN 


Afew Large-Paper Copies have been prepared, in demy 4to., the Plates carefully Ccloured by lie 


A New Edition, demy 8vo. half-moroceo, Roxburghe, 21s. ; a few large paper copies, Roxburghe binding, 


the edges altogether uncut, price 428. 
BIBLIOMANIA; or, Book-Madness: a Bibliographical 


Romance. By THOMAS ? ROGNALL DIBDIN. With numerous Illustrations. 





Large 8vo. cloth extra, price 9s. 


STOW’S SURVEY of LONDON. Edited by W. J. Thoms, 
F.S.A. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 68. 


TOBACCO: its History and Associations. Including an 
Accouns of the Plant and its Manufacture; with its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By 
FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illus. 

| he. by the Author. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY.” 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and LETTERS. Edited 


by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. In 4 vols. Svo. price 36s. Illustrated by numerous fine 
Portraits engraved on Steel. 


MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By Anthony Hamilton, 


With 64 Copper-plate Portraits by Edward Scriven. 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, 6d. 


| MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT-SIMON, during the 


Reign of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency. Translated from the French, ana Edited by BAYLE 
ST. JOHN. In 3 vols. 8vo. price 378. With numerous Steel-plate Illustratious. 








SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With 


Memoir, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 


STRUTTS SPORTS and ASTIMES of the PEOPLE of 


ENGLAND. Tilustrated by 140 Engr from Ancient Manuscripts. Edited by WILLIAM 
HONE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, pri id. ; large-paper copies, uniform with ‘Strutt’s Dresses,’ 
with an extra set of Copper-piate Lllustr. ¥ coloured by hand, 638. 


BRAND’S CBSERVATION a POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Chiefly illustrating the Origin of our Vul toms, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. Arranged and 
Revised, with Additions, bySirHENRY 4 §. A New Edition, with fine Full- Page [liustrations. 
Crown 8yo. cloth extra gilt, price 78. 6d. * i 


| FINGER-RING LORE: Hspiical and Anecdotal. By 


WILLIAM JONES, h Hundveus of Tliustrations of Curious Rings of Ail Ages and 
Countries. Crown 8vo. vtoth <ateal elt 7 78. 


HOOD’S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and 


Verse. Including the CREAM of the COMIC ANNUALS. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and 
over 200 Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 78. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous 


fine Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilé, 7s. 6d. 


“THOMPSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. Edited, with Notes, 


by the Rev. T. SCOTT. A New Edition, with7 beautiful Steel Enqeavings by: Stothard, engraved by 
Goodall, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo. cloth extra gilt, 7é. 6 
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